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Home Office: Hobart, Oklahoma 
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Plowing near Hobart, Oklahoma, for the 1919 wheat crop. 


SCOTT & BLACKMER, Farm Mortgages 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


A purely mutual old line company. 
A leading low net cost company. 


FOURTH IN SIZE—Insurance in force—of all mu- 
tuals west of Philadelphia and of these, FIRST in 
STRENGTH—assets to liabilities. 


An excellent increase in new paid-for business for the 
first half of 1918 over the first half of 1917 although 
an increase of 51° was made last year over 1916. 
Reason—Good contracts for policyholders and 
agents. 


THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE e3 INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 
GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 


NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 








CENTRAL STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Insurance in Force $32,000,000.00 





JAMES A. McVOY 
Vice-President and General Manager 











PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


FINANCIAL RECORD 
Fully Paid Capital 
Total Resources 


INSURANCE RECORD 
Paid for in 1917 
Total Insurance in force 


$1,000,000 
6,200,000 


$11,784,000 
47,333,000 


Our Service to our Representatives is unexcelled. If you are an experi- 
enced man, seeking to better your condition, we can help you to a bigger 
income in a broader field. If you have had no experience and are interested 
in Life Insurance Salesmanship, we can help you with our Course of Instruc- 
tions and special equipment, to secure the business. Applications consid- 
ered only from responsible men who can furnish bond, if necessary. While 
you are in the mood—right now—let me hear from you. 


E. G. Simmons, Vice-President and General Manager 
Whitney Central Building 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 














65th ANNUAL STATEMENT, JAN. Ist, 1918 


Capital 
Assets 





$500,000.00 
5,574,008.60 

2,923,025.5) 
2,650,983.0¢ 





Fire, Lightning and Windstorm Insurance 


t F. F. Buell, S.A. Troy 
N.Y. State E. J. Parmalee, S. A. Syracuse 











New England—Geo. Shaw, S. A. 116 Milk St., Boston 
Middle Dept.—F. L. Gilpin, Jr., S.A.422 Walnut St., Phila. 
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Tue SPECTATOR 


The circulation of the publications of The 
Spectator Company, including THE SPECTATOR, 
amounts to over one million annually, aver- 
aging 20,000 weekly. These standard publica- 
tions, covering life, fire, casualty and miscel- 
laneous insurance, are recognized as authori- 
ties in their particular lines, and some have re- 
ceived the endorsements of the United States 
Government and State Insurance Departments. 
The statistical and historical records of the 
various insurance companies are thus given 
wide circulation for the information of the 
public, constituting more valuable SERVICE 
to the insurance companies than that supplied 
by any other insurance journal. 


Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
rice for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
our Dollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
eign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars, 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class Matter 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
Arthur L. J. Smith, Pres. Robert W. Blake, Sec’y 
135 WiILL1AM StrEET, New York 
Telephone, John 231, John 232 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago. Telephone, Wabash 531 

Sole Selling Agents in America for the publications 


ef Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England. 
Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Company, New York 
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FIRE INSURANCE AGGREGATES 

HE assets of the fire and marine in- 
surance companies operating in the 
United States, exclusive of some small 
mutual companies and including Ameri- 
can and licensed foreign companies and 
some Lloyds associations, have now 
crossed the billion-dollar mark. In re- 
cent years, the people of this country 
have become so accustomed to thinking 
and speaking in billions that they have 
somewhat lost a realizing sense of what 
such vast sums mean; nevertheless, the 
following figures relating to the standing 
and business of the fire and marine in- 
surance companies are very impressive. 
The recapitulation tables of the newly 
issued 1918 fire and marine volume of 
Tue INSURANCE YEAR Book show that 
692 organizations had assets amounting 
to $1,093,364,139 on December 31, 1917; 
the capital of the American companies 
aggregated $126,880,358, while the net 
surplus of the American companies and 
the policyholders’ surplus of the foreign 
companies reached a total of $408,1098,- 
626. During 1917 the net premiums 
written amounted to $666,462,340, an 
increase over 1916 of about $159,000,000 ; 
their total income was $734,097,470; 
their loss payments aggregated $323,- 
362,832, about $73,000,000 more than in 
the previous year, while dividend dis- 
bursements footed up to $45,279,326, in- 
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cluding both stock and mutual American 
companies. Expenses of $206,074,608 
brought the total expendNures up to 
$574,7 16,766. 

The great utility of fire and marine 
insurance to the people and commerce of 
the country is evidenced by the huge and 
much increased business indicated by the 
foregoing figures. It is manifest that the 
concerns which, by their contracts of in- 
demnity, support the trade of the United 
States and prevent undue injury to indi- 
viduals by distributing the losses of the 
few over the many, are needed, and de- 
serve to be upheld and fostered by the 
people for the mutual welfare of all con- 
cerned. 





PROPOS of the movement to elimi- 
A nate the frills and ambiguities 
from accident and health policies, Insur- 
ance Commissioner Darst of West Vir- 
ginia presents his views upon the sub- 
ject in the Bulletin issued by this Depart- 
ment. He criticises existing policies, and 
intimates that some policies say, in large 
type at the top, “We pay so much a week 
in case of sickness or accident,” and 
“then take it all back further down in 
the policy in the fine print.” He advises 
the companies to “be square with the 
policyholder and let him know just what 
he is getting for his money.” In this ar- 
ticle he notifies the companies that unless 
they remedy this matter voluntarily his 
department “will arbitrarily refuse to 
permit accident and health companies 
using these catch-all policies to do busi- 
ness in the State and let the court decide, 
if necessary, whether or not the Commis- 
sioner’s position is tenable.” 





UCH excellent advice is contained 

in a paper entitled “Accidents in 

the Home,” which is printed in the Au- 
gust issue of The Travelers Standard. 
The purpose of this article, which is the 
second upon the same subject, is to point 
out every-day hazards to life and limb, 
and the easy, sensible ways in which 
they may be avoided. Among the topics 
considered in the current article are 
burns, scalds, explosions, dangers from 
illuminating gas, electrical hazards, 
kitchen boilers, water-backs, water pipes, 
causes of fires, and accidents from mis- 
cellaneous causes. In thus spreading use- 
ful information, the company is un- 
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doubtedly aiding in the prevention of 
many accidents. 





HOUGH many fatalities and casu- 
alties were caused by the recent 
tornado at Tyler, Minn., and the property 
damage was considerable, the insurance 
losses are believed to have been relatively 
light. Tornadoes have occurred this sea- 
son in numerous and widely separated 
districts, a small one having taken place 
last week as far East as Cranford, N. J. 
This shows that the market for tornado 
insurance ought to extend over a large 
part of the country, and enterprising 
agents can gradually build up a good 
line of such business in territory which 
has not yet been exploited to any appreci- 
able extent. 





HE convention season is in full 
swing, some gatherings of wide in- 
terest having already occurred, while a 
number of others are scheduled for dates 
in the near future. The most important 
assemblage this week in the life insur- 
ance field is the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers in New York, with which is com- 
bined the meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada. Many 
prominent men are embraced in the list 
of speakers, and the subjects treated are 
of such a broad range and so well selected 
that the addresses cannot fail to be of 
value to life underwriters in general. 





Western Union Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Western Union 
was held Wednesday, at New London, Conn., 
and the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, A. G. Dugan, Chicago; vice-president, S. 
Y. Tupper, Atlanta; secretary, Edward B. 
Hatch, Chicago. 

President John Marshall, Jr., referred to the 
valuable services of the fire underwriters ren- 
dered the Government in its war work, and 
the governing committee offered several sug- 
gestions for alterations in rules and forms, 
among which was one that all special forms of 
fire and lightning policies for insuring dwell- 
ings be prohibited after November 1 next: also 
that after July 1, 1919, no form of combined 
fire and lightning dwelling policies should be 
issued except those containing the conditions 
of the regular or standard policies of the re- 
spective States, and the necessary policy con- 
ditions to cover tornado hazards, 


—George E. Wood has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the New York Suburban Insurance Agency. 
He has had long experience in the suburban territory 
and should prove an able assistant to Manager Fred 
W. Kentner, 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 


We Hooverize on a Name.—The associa- 
tion recently organized for taking care of 
excess insurance matters, and which started 
out with a somewhat long name, has Hoover- 
ized on its name and adopted something which 
is shorter and much more expressive of its 
function. It is now known as the Fire Under- 
writers Excess Association. It is to take care 
of those calls for fire insurance which cannot 
be taken care of through the usual channels of 
trade. It is an active response to the demands 
of the times that the underwriters must be up 
and doing, ready to meet any emergency, so far 
as a complete insurance cover is concerned, 
that may arise. 








Number of Fires.—The reports of fires in 
New York city show an alarming tendency to 
increase over previous years and to maintain 
that increase. The precise number cannot be 
stated, but it is a fact, we think, that in addi- 
tion to the large number of small fires it is a 
rare day that there is not at least one large 
fire in the city. 

Firemen and Deferred Classification.— 
Within the week this important question has 
been taken up, and it appears somewhat prob- 
able now that firemen may be put in Class 3. 
This is the result of the efforts of Chief 
Kenlon of this city in co-operation with the 
fire chiefs of some other cities, we believe. 
Along with this prospective good news fer the 
underwriters there come the murmurs of 
strikes in other cities. Perhaps there is some- 
thing in the atmosphere which makes it very 
easy to strike. 

Unique Entry.—On August 22 there was a 
fire, and the report states that the «premises 
were turned over to the employees of the 


Holmes Burglar Alarm Company. This is a_ 


new disposition of such matters, and one of 
the first times where we have ever seen such 
an entry. 

Staff Changes.—It is a rare day now that 
does not bring news of the shift from one 
office to another of some employee. In many 
of these cases it is noticeable that the employee 
who is making the change has served for’ many 
years with the firm he was leaving. To the 
man on salary—and that means most of us— 
probably the opportunity was never better to 
lift himself into a better job than it is to-day. 
The war cuts two ways. It takes away those 
who are in the business, and it takes away the 
supply which could be called upon to replenish 
the losses. Hence it naturally follows that 
those who remain for one reason or another 
have almost the pick of opportunities. It is 
needless to remark that this condition has per- 
haps never existed before in the history of the 
business, and in many cases it is being made 
the most of. As a matter of fact it must be 
made the most of, because the increase in the 
cost of living is a steady, insistent fact with 
which everybody has to cope, and many a one 
is seeking another job now, not just because 
he wants to make the change, but because the 
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necessity compels him to take the job which 
will give him the best opportunity of increasing 
his salary. 

Bennett Ellison . Appointed. — Bennett 
Ellison has been appointed New York city 
agent for the Detroit National Fire of Detroit. 


Baseball League.—Last Saturday’s games 
resulted in placing the team of the Continental 
group in the lead in the Insurance League of 
New York City. The other teams follow in 
this order, the next two being tied for second 
place: O. G. Orr & Co., Niagara, Hartford, 
Travelers, Wade Robinson & Co., Phoenix As- 
surance, and A*tna Life. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 
Conservation Committee.—H. G. Cooper, 
Illinois State agent for the Great American, 
has been elected chairman of the executive 
committee of the Conservation Association of 
Illinois. 


H. E. Eastwood Promoted.—H. E. East- 
wood, formerly associated with the local 
agency of Smith-Lawson-Coambs Company of 
Chicago, has been made major in the United 
States army. Mr. Eastwood is now located at 
Camp Lewis, Washington. 

Blue Goose Meeting.—The annual meeting 
of the Illinois Pond of the Blue Goose will be 
held at the Grand Pacific hotel on Monday 
evening, September 106. 


Fire Insurance Club Activities.—The Fire 
Insurance Club of Chicago, through its educa- 
tional committee, has issued a circular to Class 
1 members of the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers, asking for suggestions as to the scope 
of the educational work to be conducted under 
the auspices of the club during the fall and 
winter season. The intent is to continue the 


classes of the Insurance Institute of America, 


but to supplement the same with a so-called 
business course, in order that the new people 
coming into the business may get the benefit 
of the rudiments of the business without having 
to participate in the higher educational work. 

H. R. Schmidt Dies.—H. R. Schmidt, for 
the past seven years connected with the cas- 
ualty department of Klee, Rogers, Wile & 
Loeb, died on August 21 after an illness of 
three months. Mr. Schmidt was a prominent 
member of the Fire Insurance Club of Chi- 
cago, having been interested in all of its ac- 
tivities, especially its educational work, for the 
past three years. He was also at one time a 
candidate for director of the club. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Underwriting Agency for the Boston,— 
The Boston has departed from its long estab- 
lished practice and has formed an under- 
writers’ agency in Boston, which it has en- 
trusted to John Paulding Meade & Co. This 
is the first underwriters’ agency that the Bos- 
ton has established in the East. John Paulding 
Meade & Co. have also become Boston agents 
for the Old Colony, automobile department. 
The arrangements took effect as of August 28. 


Firemen Demand Wage Increase.—The 
Boston firemen have been conducting a per- 
sistent agitation for increased wages. There 
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is little doubt but that the men would have 
been given some consideration in their de- 
mands were it not for the one-day-off-in-three 
legislation which they were successful in se- 
curing a year ago through the Boston City 
Council. As matters stand it seems likely that 
the men will be granted an increase, as it is 
felt that, in view of the fact that they are 
not permitted to take on extra work on the 
one day off in three that they have secured, 
they have a grievance because of the high cost 
of living. Although there has been some talk 
of a strike there does not seem any likelihood 
that they will resort to it. 

$400,000 Fire at Revere Beach.—Revere 
Beach, a popular resort near Boston, was 
burned last week, the property loss being esti- 
mated as high as $400,000, falling probably 
upon the owners of amusement enterprises 
housed ‘in the usual characteristic garish, 
flimsy structures. It is difficult to find out just 
what insurance is involved, but it is not be- 
lieved to be a very large proportion. It is 
rumored that there is not a single policy on the 
burned property as high as $1000. 

Firemans Fund Auto Department in Bos- 
ton.—The Firemans Fund has moved its auto- 
mobile department from New York to Boston, 
with Edgar F. White, of the Boston office of 
the Firemans Fund, as its. superintendent. 
Arthur P. Fiske, Boston manager of the com- 
pany, has resigned, and will be succeeded by 
C. W. Martin. Mr. Fiske, who has been for 
thirty-three years in the service of the com- 


.pany, will be continued on the pay roll. 


The Retailers Fire of Oklahoma 


A deal whereby a large amount of the best 
retail merchant business in Kansas will go to 
one company has just been closed by the Re- 
tailers Fire of Oklahoma and the Kansas Re- 
tailers Association. The association, com- 
posed of merchants in nearly every city in the 
State, will solicit the business of the merchants 
for this company and the association will re- 
ceive three per cent commission on all new 
business and one per cent on renewals. The 
money will be used to carry on the work of the 
association. The Retailers is a comparatively 
new company, which writes only what it terms 
preferred risks of merchant stocks and build- 
ings, and it pays back in dividends a part of the 
premiums collected each year. 


American Foreign Insurance Association 

Last week the American Foreign Insurance 
Association completed its organization and 
elected officers as follows: President, E. G. 
Snow, president Home of New York; vice- 
presidents, Benjamin Rush, president Insurance 
Company of North America, Philadelphia, and 
Richard M. Bissell, president Hartford Fire. 
Hartford; secretary, Wilfred Kurth, secretary 
Home of New York. 


—There is scarcely a person in ¢chis country who 
cannot spare one twenty-five-cent piece to buy a 
Thrift Stamp. 


—Major Richard W. Redfield, son of D. W. Red- 
field, Western manager of the Pennsylvania Fire, is 
reported to be the youngest major in the army. He 
is twenty-four, and was appointed captain from the 
officers’ training camp. He is now in France with the 
337th Field Artillery. 
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H. P. BLANCHARD ELECTED 


Promoted to Secretaryship of Firemans 
Fund of San Francisco 





SUCCEEDS LOUIS WEINMANN, WHO 
RETIRES 


Both Have Rendered Long and Faithful Service 
to the Company 

The board of directors of the Firemans Fund 
Insurance Company of San Francisco, at their 
meeting on August 22, voted to place Secretary 
Louis Weinmann on the retired list as of Sep- 
tember 1, and elected Assistant Secretary H. P. 
Blanchard to the office of secretary, in succes- 
sion to Mr. Weinmann. 

Mr. Weinmann has well earned his retire- 
ment, having served the company loyally and 
conscientiously for thirty years. He was born 
at Benicia, Cal., August 23, 1853, and was edu- 
cated at the Missionary College at St. Augus- 
tine, which was one of the leading educational 
institutions of that period. After graduating 
with honors in 1874 he was appointed principal 
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of the public schools of Benicia, and served for 
several years as president of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Salono county. He spent a time in the 
drug business and as local agent for the Fire- 
mans Fund, and then moved to San Francisco 
in 1886, and took charge of the mathematical 
department of the Commercial High School. 
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This position he resigned in 1888 to become 
special agent for the Firemans Fund, and has 
since continued to be identified with that com- 
pany. In 1892 he was elected assistant secre- 
tary, and became secretary in January, 1900. 
He was president of the Fire Underwriters 
Association of the Pacific in 1898. 

Mr. Blanchard requires no introduction to the 
company’s agents and friends, as he has spent 





LOUIS WEINMANN 


his entire business career in its service. Mr. 
Blanchard was born in Placerville, Cal., Octo- 
ber 15, 1871, and received his education in the 
schools of that place and at Hopkins Academy, 
Oakland, from which latter he was graduated 
in 1889. In 1890 he entered the service of the 
Firemans Fund, with which he has since been 
identified, having gone from the office into the 
field as a special agent, and having been 
elected assistant secretary in 1907. Mr. Blanch- 
ard has also served as president of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the Pacific, having 
been elected to that office in 1915. 


. 


Underwriters Grain Association 

The Underwriters Grain Association has sent 
to all the companies in its membership a list 
of the terminal elevators on which it is 
assuming liability. Some elevators have been 
eliminated from the original list and a number 
of others have been submitted for considera- 
tion. These, if acceptable to the association, 
will be included in a supplementary list to be 
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GLOBE NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Paid Up Capital $1,000,000.00 
EDD G. DOERFLER, Secretary and Gen’! Mgr. 
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sent out later, the outstanding liability on the 
additions to be assumed on a date to be fixed. 
The association gives notice that it does not 
assume tornado and use and occupancy liability. 

An interesting tabulation has been made of 
the companies in the Underwriters Grain Asso- 
ciation, according to their affiliations. The 
Union companies have 63 per cent of the total 
capacity; the Bureau companies have 20.4 per 
cent, and the non-affiliated 15.16 per cent. The 
normal proportion of carrying capacity as be- 
tween The Union and the Bureau is 77 per cent 
for The Union and 23 per cent for the Bureau. : 

Hatch & Rye are the binding agents in Chi- 
cago; Miss M. K. Fink, at Duluth; Edgar 
Pritchard, at Minneapolis; H. L. Bogue, at Mil- 
waukee; E. C. Maxfield, at Superior; T. K. 
Alexander, at Kansas City; Lanning Mercer, at 
St. Louis; George E. Nichols, at Omaha, and 
Miss Anna Mollenhof, at Peoria. The percent- 
ages assumed by the one hundred and fifty com- 
panies in the association are shown on the 
back of the open certificates. The great ma- 
jority take less than one per cent. Those 
assuming the larger proportions are the follow- 
ing: Home 4 per cent; Globe and Rutgers and 
Union of China, 3; A®tna, 2.95; National, 2.66%; 
Liverpool and London and Globe and the Hart- 
ford, 2.20; Royal, 2; North America, 4.85; Na- 
tional Liberty, 1.80; Continental, 1.65; Northern, 
Queen and Fidelity-Phenix, 1.60. 

Of the Bureau companies, the Crum & 
Fortesr fleet have 1.85 per cent, the National 
Liberty 1.50, the Millers National 1.41%, the 
Firemens of Newark 1.25, the National Union 
1.20 and the American of Newark 1.15. 


The Government and Fire Prevention 

Whatever may be the attitude of the Govern- 
ment in regard to insurance, it is making a 
decided advance in regard to the question of 
fire prevention. This is emphasized by the fol- 
lowing items: A loan of $1,000,000 has been 
made to the Forest Service from the Presi- 
dent’s special defense fund to combat .fires in 
the national forests of the Northwestern and 
Pacific Coast States. Forestry officers regard 
the present fire season in the Northwest as 
being in some respects the most serious with 
which the Government has ever had to deal. 
Early drought, high winds, electrical storms, 
labor shortage and depletion of the regular 
force because of the war have combined to in- 
tensify the danger. Timber necessary for war 
industries is in danger. 

Resort to the President’s special defense 
fund was necessary because the 1918-19 appro- 
priation bill for the Department of Agriculture 
has not yet been passed by Congress. 
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FIRE MARSHALS MEET 





Thirteenth Annual Convention Held 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 





NOTABLE MEN DISCUSS LIVE TOPICS 





President Young’s Address a Patriotic Document 
of Much Interest and Value 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Fire 
Marshals Association of North America was be- 
gun at Sioux Falls, S. D., on Tuesday last. The 
programme of this meeting has already been 
printed in THE SPECTATOR. 

President James R. Young, Insurance Com- 
missioner and ex-officio Fire Marshal of North 
Carolina, delivered his address, in the course 
of which he said: 


From one end of our land to the other, as a nation 
and as individuals, we are thinking, acting and talk- 
ing patriotism; and, while I do not propose to deliver 
a patriotic address, I will call vour attention to the 
keynote selected for our convention, ‘“‘Fire Prevention 
as a War Conservation Measure and the Wonderful 
Opportunity Now Afforded of Bringing It Home to 
Our Peopic:’’? * * * 

Great and wonderful was the raising and training 
of an army of over a million of men in less than a 
year, but this was not all: they must be equipped and 
food provided for them and our allies. With present 
methods of warfare, 75 per cent of the winning of a 
war depends upon industrial efficiency. It was this 
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need of foodstuffs and other supplies for our own as 
well as for the armies of our allies that called for 
and demanded the great conservation, hitherto un- 
known to our people. 

Secretary Redfield says: ‘‘We are the most waste- 
ful people on earth. We don’t look it, but do it.” 
A slice of bread, to which so few attach any value, if 
wasted daily by each family in the United States, in 
a year amounts to a waste of 1,500,000 barrels of flour. 
President Wilson says: ‘‘Now is the time for America 
to correct the unpardonable fault of extravagance and 
wastefulness.’”’? From one end of this great country 
to the other a great cry and campaign for conservation 
of foodstuffs and other things necessary to win this 
war has called for the best efforts of thousands of 
men and women and children. It is great not only in 
the results proposed but in the training for our 
people in economy and thrift. At a meeting in 
Washington a few weeks ago it was estimated that 
already there had been a saving in food conservation 
of $250,000,000. This is fine, and we can hardly take 
in the figures; but it is significant and a strange co- 
incidence that these figures represent the average 
annual loss of property by fires. When it is remem- 
bered that with ordinary care over three-fourths of 
this waste can be eliminated, where can you find a 
better field for conservation? Destroy fire waste, one 
destructive agent, and you have at one stroke made 
the greatest saving and accomplished a wonderful con- 
servation work. Surely each one will say, away with 
American ignorance and carelessness, the twin Ameri- 
can German allies. 

In one elevator fire in Chicago, not much noticed, 
enough wheat was destroyed to furnish bread to the 
first American army under General Pershing in France 
for five years and two months. In one Brooklyn fire 
nearly $3,000.000 was destroyed—over $2,000,000 in 
grain and $500,000 in clothing and army supplies. 
In Kansas City a stockyard fire gave a loss of 11,000 
cattle and 33.900 hogs. In an _ elevator fire in 
Rochester, N. Y., nearly a million dollars was the 
loss:an' gran. “~ * * 

How is this reduction of life and property waste by 
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NOT HOW MANY BUT HOW GOOD 


One trained Soldier is worth a dozen of the other kind. And 
so it is with the Fire Insurance Agent. Experience and qualifi- 
cations are the factors in his success. This Company is not 
so particular about having a large Agency force as it is in hay- 
ing a good Agency force. One of the benefits of such a plant is 
that the Company can extend such Agents the best it has in the 
Not now and then but ALL the 
time the NATIONAL UNION will speed up the efficiency of your 
With a known capacity for extending distinctive service 
es Which is practical, constant and real the NATIONAL UNION pre- 
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fire to be accomplished? I would say by educating our 
people and having enacted proper laws and ordinances 
as preventive and corrective measures. * * 

May I, without any egotism on our part, announce 
that the Fire Marshal is or should be the leader in 
this work in his State. He is the official charged with 
the work and must lead in example and by teaching 
others what is needed and how it can be done. * 

Of vast importance to the work, though many would 
say a fire marshal should have nothing to do with it, 
is the character of laws and ordinances enacted. The 
Fire Marshal, if competent at all, is best fitted to ad- 
vise as to the laws under which his work is to be con- 
ducted. Many laws are of no value because not 
adapted to the conditions or public sentiment, while 
many are inoperative because of a lack of proper ad- 
ministrative provisions. * 

At one time it was thought that the only work of a 
Fire Marshal was to look into and prosecute for sus- 
picious fires. The idea was that all fires were either 
caused by firebugs or else just happened and could 
not be prevented. Now it is known that the criminal 
causes comparatively a small per cent of the fires, 
and that over two-thirds of all fires are easily pre- 
ventable. We no longer provide water and fire de- 
partments and sit down quietly for the fire bell to 
ring, but if a Fire Marshal is a live one he is seeing 
that all building and electrical inspectors are on their 
jobs and that even the firemen spent most of their 
time and effort in preventing fires from ever starting. 
As in old times, the suspicious fire must be investi- 
gated, and, where the evidence justifies it, be prose- 
cuted for the deterrent effect at least. The question 
naturally arises, Why should not all fires be looked 
into? In view of latter-day progress in knowledge 
of the causes of fires, are not all practically suspicious 
and call for investigation? Is not property as thor- 
oughly burned and the values gone where the busy 
business man or the elegant lady causes the fire 
through ignorance or carelessness as if it was started 
tor spite by the veriest criminal of the slum or by his 
very close brother, the man of property and apparent 
character, burning for the insurance money? a 

I would most earnestly recommend the adoption by 
every department of educational work along broad 
lines. The people and even their officials must know 
the immense fire waste and be taught that the bulk 
of it is preventable with even ordinary care. Again, 
we must realize that another object of this education 
is to arouse our people to action, and also the fact 
that there was never such a fine opportunity to do this 
as now. Its value as a conservation and war measure 
can be easily shown. In fact, the local officials are 
beginning to take notice, and the National Adminis- 
tration is beginning active work along this line and 
enacting most valuable laws. It is no longer neces- 
sary to rely upon your local or State courts. Your 
prosecutions can be taken to the Federal courts, and 
Federal agents are ready to extend their aid. 


Mr. Young then enumerated at length va- 
rious means by which public officials and the 
people could best be educated to prevent fires, 
some of his sub-titles being literature, press 
and bulletins, addresses, officials, school teach- 
ers and children, women’s clubs, associations, 
institutes, fairs, movies and slides, firemen and 
electrical institutes and Fire Prevention Day. 





Lieut. Ludlum Wounded 


Lieut. Clarence A. Ludlum, Jr., son of Vice- 
President Ludlum, of the Home of New York, 
was severely wounded in France early in 
August. According to latest reports, he is do- 
ing well. He joined the 7th Regiment, New 
York, National Guard, January, 1916, served on 
the Mexican border and obtained his commis- 
sion at Plattsburg in 1917. In May last he went 
abroad with the 39th Infantry, and was subse- 
quently made first lieutenant. 


New Officers of Seneca Fire 


New officers have been elected by the Seneca 
Fire of Buffalo as follows: President, James J. 
Boland; vice-president, R. S. Houck; treasurer, 
N. P. Boland; secretary, J. Russell Jones; 
assistant secretaries, P. G. Enser and B. F. 
Maize. The James J. Boland Company, Inc., has 
been appointed general agent for the Seneca 
Fire for the United States. 


—Lieut. Earl R, Churchill, son of D. F. Churchill 
of the Buffalo Fire office, in a leading agency in that 
city, has been listed as killed in action in France. 
He was a graduate of the first Plattsburg camp. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT CONFERENCE 





Patriotism Stressed at Each Meeting of the Fortieth Session in Chicago 





ISAAC M. HAMILTON ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Uniform Health and Accident Policies Urged by A. E. Forrest and W. C. Faxon—Attendance 
at Mutual Session Small 


Patriotic addresses and discussions dominated 
each of the four meetings of the fortieth session 
of the Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference in Chicago on Tuesday and Friday of 
last week. President A. E. Forrest, vice-presi- 
dent of the North American Accident, so ar- 
ranged the programme that the members at- 
tending the convention were privileged to hear 
speakers representing various departments of 
the Govergment in addition to the insurance 
men listed on the schedule. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of the Fed- 
eral Life, was elected president at its closing 
session at the Hotel La Salle. Other officers 
were elected as follows: 

First Vice-President—Elmer Loucks, National 
Travelers Accident. 

Second Vice - President—Frederick Richard- 
son, General Accident. 

Secretary—E. C. Budlong, Bankers Accident. 

Treasurer—C. H. Brackett, Hoosier Casualty. 

Executive Committee—C. A. Craig, National 
Life and Accident, chairman; R. P. Shorts, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding; C. H. Boyer, National Life 
U.S. A.; F. L. Miner, Bankers Accident; W. R. 
Sanders, American Liability; W. T. Grant, 
Business Mens Accident, Kansas City; A. E. 
Forrest, North American Accident; H. D. Huf- 
faker, Interstate Life and Accident; Dr. W. F. 
Jarvis, Fraternal Protective. 

Several matters of business interest to health 
and accident underwriting were discussed, but 
no important action was taken. The proposed 
standard commercial accident and health poli- 
cies, premiums for the first month, the choos- 
ing of agents and insurance for women were all 
considered, but, nevertheless, the patriotic ad- 
dresses overtopped everything else. Capt. John 
Gorby, Fourth Illinois Infantry Reserve and 
representative of the War Savings Committee, 
was the first regular speaker at the opening 
session on Thursday. He appealed for further 
sacrifices from the American people at home, 
and warned them against the insidious peace 
propaganda which the Germans hope to launch 
here as they did in Russia. 


PRESIDENT FORREST’S ADDRESS 


President Forrest then delivered his address, 
varts of which are as follows: 


War’s exigencies have compelled many na- 
tions, even our own United States, to swerve 
from the principle of individualism to the gre- 
garious in governing, a movement disquieting, 
even at this period, to all great private busi- 
ness interests. 

Nobody seems to know whence the demand 
comes. Organized labor is opposed to the prin- 
ciple involved. That great mass of house ser- 
vants and small-wage people in stores and 
offices who would come within its tentacles 
know nothing, have heard nothing of it, and 
yet at least $100,000 of State funds, badly 
needed at this time, have been handed over to 
“commissions of investigation’? on the subject 
of Compulsory Social Health Insurance. 

Insurance men must take their stand with all 
business men in combating the ‘‘isms”’ that ac- 
company, and especially that follow, every great 
war, that the United States may quickly be 
restored to the individualistic, ante-bellum 
Pedestal from which enlightenment and progress 
have been flashed to all the world. 

State Insurance Federations are doing a good 


work in perfecting and enlarging their organ- 
izations, and may be relied on, when occasion 
demands, to demonstrate that the agency force 
is a power that will have to be reckoned with 
in matters having to do with insurance within 
the Commonwealth. This agency for home de- 
fense is deserving the encouragement and 
hearty co-operation of every company and 
every company manager. P 

We must now make a disavowal of apostasy. 
Hope is in the ascendant—all through the re- 
cent action of the Big Interests in health and 
accident underwriting in the East. The Com- 
mittee of Fifteen devoted selects, who under- 
took a year ago to devise a scheme for the 
improvement of commercial health and acci- 
dent underwriting through the injection of a 
few sane ideas, have been energetically and 
usefully working up to the present date. They 
have been so far successful that we may ven- 
ture to predict that the first of October will see 
the end of many of the expensive frills that 
have attached themselves to the policies issued 
by an unthinking lot of underwriters who have 
for years been robbing the future for the benefit 
of the present. More power to the Committee 
of Fifteen! They cannot, however, bring about 
the desired and necessary reforms unaided. 
Every member of this Conference should ‘‘hold 
up his hands’? through a prompt adoption of 
their recommendations. There is a great prom- 
ise for the future of commercial insurance in 
what is proposed. Thereby can be laid the 
foundation for vast improvement and broaden- 
ing of our code of ethics, reduction of acquisi- 
tion, and especially maintenance cost—a millen- 
nium. But as we expect to have an able advo- 
cate of the good work here to address us I shall 
leave unsaid all the many things appealing for 
utterance in a firm believer in the movement. 

The time when monthly pay health and acci- 
dent risks can be secured in large volume and 
easily seems to have passed; the cause is ob- 
scure. Possibly it may be attributed to the 
grouping of labor in large units and in the 
closing of many small shops which have fur- 
nished monthly-pay companies a goodly clien- 
tele. We are poor generals if we cannot shift 
our forces to meet changed conditions. 

The insurance of women at rates slightly 
higher than men’s rates is now successfully 
earried on. The company granting sickness in- 
surance to women at ordinary manual rates will 
soon find them inadequate. 

Life insurance companies are turning to the 
accident and health business as a natural part 
of their service to the public. During the past 
year a very considerable extension in that di- 
rection is noticeable—sufficient to warrant the 
conclusion that we shall soon have competition 
that will cause us to take stock of our busi- 
ness and count the cost of its every detail. 

We must assume that life companies are 
drawn into the general sale of accident and 
health policies solely for the purpose of better 
serving their life clientele, as it is patent that 
no profit can be derived from the casualty un- 
dertaking. On the contrary, a drain on the 
funds of holders of life policies may be ex- 
pected—if the venture is undertaken in the 
ordinary way. 

Written in conjunction with life insurance 
accident protection will naturally carry but a 
small renewal commission. To meet this com- 
petition will call for the devising of some way 
of holding our business without incurring the 
present outlay for collecting renewal premiums. 
This is a question that must interest all of us, 
as it must be solved even though companies 
should come to a full appreciation of the value 
of close co-operation. 

The collection system that is costly must be 
replaced by a plan which will bring renewal 
premiums to the home office at an outlay not 
larger than that attaching to life insurance. 


NEW COMPANIES ADMITTED 
The following companies were elected to 
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membership in the Conference Thursday morn- 
ing: The Business Mens Accident Association 
of Texas, Austin; the General Casualty and 
Surety, Detroit, and the Empire Health and 
Accident, Indianapolis, Ind. Several reports of 
committees were then heard before adjourn- 
ment for luncheon. 

Walter C. Faxon, chairman of the Committees 
of Fifteen, and vice-president of the’ tna Life, 
at the afternoon session strongly urged the 
adoption of uniform health and accident poli- 
cies in his talk, entitled ‘Co-operation or 
Competition; Which is the Most Effective in 
Reaching Results?” In part he said: 


Co-operation and competition have each 
played their part in bringing the business of 
accident and health insurance to its present 
magnitude, and they may be relied upon to still 
further develop its size and efficiency. 

It is important to determine which of these 
two factors should dominate the other in the 
accomplishment of the best results of which the 
business is capable. 

The definition of success for an accident com- 
pany is a large volume of premiums and a low 
loss ratio. It is only by the accumulation of a 
large volume of premiums, from widely dis- 
tributed sources, that the shocks of local 
calamities can be withstood without disaster to 
the insuring company. 

In the process of building up a relatively 
large volume of business, when compared with 
the amount transacted twenty years ago, various 
features have been added to, or eliminated 
from, the policies which have really prevented 
the development of the business along lines 
that would have resulted in ‘‘the greatest good 
to the greatest number.” 

All these things have required the strictest 
kind of selection of risks, the refusal of many 
risks that might have been carried under less 
“wide-open” policy contracts, and they have 
created more or less prejudice against the 
companies, which has resulted in undesirable 
regulative legislation. 

Furthermore, the liberal policy forms have 
created a speculative atmosphere in accident 
insurance, and have paved the way for the pay- 
ment of very large sums of money into the 
estates of very wealthy people, which pay- 
ments have made tremendous inroads upon the 
premiums without creating a corresponding 
benefit to the companies or to the public wel- 
fare. 

No one company has enough $50,000 risks to 
establish an average loss ratio in a class com- 
posed of $50,000 risks alone, so that such pay- 
ments as are made of these large losses must 
be provided for by the premium payments on 
smaller policies, thereby materially advancing 
the loss ratio for death losses upon the entire 
business. The experience of the companies in 
the Titanic and Lusitania wrecks establishes 
the point I am making, and while through re- 
insurance these losses were distributed, the 
reinsurance facilities which existed then are 
not available now, and a repetition of such 
losses could not be so extensively distributed, 
but would fall heavily upon the companies in- 
volved. It is a wise underwriter who has the 
courage to hold down his limits and consist- 
ently resist the temptation to accept large 
risks, even though the acceptance of them might 
establish a sort of prestige for his company. 


PURPOSE OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


The fundamental province of accident insur- 
ance is to furnish indemnity for losses suffered 
by reason of bodily injuries sustained through 
accidental means, and to do this at such reason- 
able cost to individual insurers as will make 
the constant carrying of accident insurance 
popular and practically universal. 

It was doubtless necessary twenty years ago 
to do extraordinary things to attract the public 
attention to accident insurance. Well, such 
things have been done, and attention has been 
attracted, until now the time has arrived when 
many of the freak features added to the poli- 
cies from time to time have passed their use- 
fulness and should be abolished. 

“An excellent example of what can be accom- 
plished by co-operation is to be found in the 
standard manual or classification of risks, 
which was first prepared by a committee of the 
International Association of Accident Under- 
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writers, and is now being revised by the stand- 
ard manual committee of the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident and Health Underwriters. The 
committee has been working in harmony with 
the manual committee of your own organization, 
exchanging ideas and experience results, and 
adopting uniform classifications in so far as the 
varying methods of the commercial and indus- 
trial companies make same practicable and 
desirable. 

This standardization of the classification of 
risks is a very long step in the right direction. 
It is exceedingly helpful to the new companies 
and the small companies, and also most bene- 
ficial to the large companies, in that the whole 
business is more scientifically conducted, and 
less demoralization is occasioned by reason of 
the quoting of two or three rates by different 
companies upon the same risk. 

Without co-operation this result could not 
have been accomplished. Without the meeting 
together, year after year, of the representa- 
tives of many of the companies in the conven- 
tions of these organizations such as yours, that 
degree of personal acquaintance, friendship, 
respect for each other and each other’s ideas 
could not have resulted; and if these organiza- 
tions accomplished nothing else, their existence 
is more than justified by these results. 

Except for these intimate business relation- 
ships no one would have undertaken the task 
which is now in progress of reforming the acci- 
dent and health policy contracts. 


STANDARD POLICY FAVORED 


President Forrest also spoke in favor of the 
standard policy, and recommended that a reso- 
lution be adopted endorsing the work of the 
Committee of Fifteen. After some opposition 
the resolution was changed by Mr. Shonts to 
read as follows: ‘It is the expressed sense 
of this Conference that it:is in hearty sympathy 
with the movement discussed by Mr. Faxon, and 
that we express the hope that success will 
crown their efforts. We further recommend 
that members of this Conference writing com- 
mercial business give earnest consideration 
to the suggestion of the committee.’’ This 
motion passed unanimously. 

Friday morning’s session was chiefly devoted 
to addresses. Harry L. Seay, president of the 
American Life Convention, gave a very elo- 
quent, patriotic speech on ‘‘The Patriotic Duty 
of Insurance Companies.’’ Frederick Richard- 
son, United States manager of the General 
Accident, delivered a remarkable address on 
“Education of the Assured as a Progressive 
Factor in Insurance.”’ 

Mr. Richardson suggested sickness prevention 
and popularization of insurance as two of the 
main lines of advance. Important parts of his 
speech are reprinted here: 


There is one truth to which we must cling 
with all our strength, for without it we perish. 
It is the truth that all accidents are prevent- 
able. Old age, earthquakes, storms are not ac- 
cidents; they are natural events whose ravages 
cannot be avoided but may be mitigated. On 
the other hand, war and most human ills are 
accidental. 

Let us follow that way of humanity with 
courage and determination. We are to consider 
ourselves as pioneers, being individually en- 
gaged in a work that emancipates men from de- 
grading forms of dependency. Any lower ideal 
than this should not satisfy us. Also, to the 
extent of our power, which is considerable, we 
should be committed as an organization to the 
task of advancing the sickness prevention move- 
ment. By educating our policyholders in simple 
rules of hygiene, developing in suitable centers 
an adequate medical service for the treatment 
of minor ailments that might otherwise become 
serious, and associating ourselves and our 
agents in an active way with whatever public 
campaigns may be started to further the move- 
ment, we shall be doing something to fight the 
suggestion that we are not able to cover the 
field by our efforts, and that, therefore, some 
compulsory form of insurance is needed, which 
brings us to the question of how we are going 
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to set about educating the industrial classes in 
the benefits of insurance; in other words, how 
are we going to set about its popularization? 

A good deal depends upon the extent of our 
knowledge of the working conditions and home 
surroundings of industrial workers, and how we 
approach those questions that arise, and will 
continue to arise, concerning their betterment. 
A cross section of the life of our crowded city 
areas, if studied sympathetically, would be cal- 
culated to change radically the views which are 
generally held regarding the habits, customs 
and aspirations of the inhabitants of those 
localities. The prime feature is that they nearly 
all share in the common stock of current ideas, 
so that, whether white or colored, they accept 
without dispute the form of society wherein 
they find themselves, and, unlike the wandering 
gypsies, hope to maintain a settled abode and 
steady livelihood in the community. 


EDUCATING POLICYHOLDERS 


‘ 

We have so many lapses in our business just 
because we have failed to awaken our policy- 
holders to a fervor of conviction as to the 
righteousness of being insured. And until we 
do that we shall continue to lose our clients 
almost as fast ‘as we get new ones. We shall 
do our part when we bring our aims to the at- 
tention of every policyholder, and carry out an 
educational campaign to popularize insurance 
for men and women alike. Something more de- 
cisive should be done to prevent ‘‘switching.”’ 
Every agent ig at liberty to represent the com- 
pany of his preference; but as certain actions 
may endanger the existence of our business, he 
should not be free to trade his policyholders 
as though he owed no duty to them to main- 
tain the integrity of existing contracts. Per- 
sonally I favor sending a memorandum to each 
new policyholder, pointing out the value of his 


contract and the reasons why he should pre- , 


serve it in full force by keeping up the regular 
payment of the premiums; also warning him 
against any temptations to transfer his insur- 
ance to another.company. I think that if he is 
told he has done a wise thing in securing this 
protection, not merely for the good it will do 
him, but because of its social and enfranchising 
effect, he may see fit to pass on the message to 
his fellows, and thus become the center of a 
little circle of influence. 

There may be some way by which he could 
be supplied from this organization with leaflets 
that might be regularly distributed among our 
policyholders. These leaflets would deal, in a 
simple and attractive form, with methods of 
sickness prevention and the treatment of com- 
mon ailments, such as influenza and malaria. 
The circular on ‘‘Pellagra,’’ issued by the Fed- 
eral Government, is the kind of thing I have in 
mind. Even if we only gave our services as 
agents in the educational campaigns of the na- 
tional and local health boards, we should be 
able to accomplish a great work. If we can 
advertise Liberty Bonds and War Savings 
Stamps on our literature, why cannot we adver- 
tise sickness prevention? The lapse ratio will 
begin to fall when we begin to carry on our 
business intelligently. 

Let us be super-practical. Let us meet the 
need for propaganda among the classes most 
vitally affected. Let us forget the stupid idea 
that we gain at one another’s expense and by 
diverting one another’s business. Let*us rather 
welcome the growth of all sound institutions 
engaged in meeting the insurance needs of the 
public, knowing that the more successful they 
are the better will we cover the field. 


H. D. Huffaker, president of the Interstate 
Life and Accident, read a paper on “The 
Monthly Premium Policy,” discussing the ques- 
tion of charging a premium for the first month 
in addition to the policy fee. At the afternoon 
session, Thomas P. Smith, Jr., district director 
of the Commission on Training Camp Activities 
of the War Department, addressed the Confer- 
ence on the subject of social hygiene in the 
army, and Thomas P. Nelson of the Wisconsin 
Insurance Department gave a short talk on 
standard policies. The Conference voted $100 
a year to the Red Cross for the duration of the 
war. 

The annual meeting of the mutual section 
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opened at the Hotel La Salle on Wednesday 
morning. The attendance was only about 
twenty-five, as a number of the members, in- 
cluding W. T. Grant, president of the section, 
were still at the meeting of the International 
Claim Association. Elmer Loucks presided, and 
F. H. Goodman acted as secretary. The treas- 
urer and chairman of the executive committee 
made brief reports. As it was not thought ad- 
visable to take up the regular programme, there 
was an informal discussion of the application 
of the Federal Government taxes to the assess- 
ment companies. Various members told of 
rulings they had received, but there appeared 
to be no uniformity in these, and it was finally 
decided to appoint a standing committee on 
taxation of mutual companies to take general 
charge of this subject and to co-operate with 
the various committees on taxation. 

This year, for the first time, assessment com- 
panies of other States operating in Indiana 
have been called upon to pay three per cent 
on the excess of their Indiana premium income 
over the claims paid in that State. Most of the 
companies paid the tax under protest, and a 
suit will be shortly brought to test the ruling 
of the Attorney-General that this old law ap- 
plies to assessment companies. The Indiana 
companies are much interested, as they will be 
taxed in other States under the retaliatory 
laws if the ruling of the Attorney-General of 
Indiana should be upheld. It was decided that 
a definite plan of procedure in the matter ought 
to be mapped out during the meeting of the 
Conference. 

The section elected new officers as follows: 

President—Elmer Loucks, National Travelers 
Benefit, Des Moines. 

Vice-President—H. G. Royer, Central Busi- 
ness Mens, Chicago. 

Secretary—F. H. Goodman, Home Accident 
and Health, South Bend. 

Treasurer—C. W. Ray, Hoosier Casualty, In- 
dianapolis, 

Governing Committee—C. O. Pauley, Central 
Business Mens; E. Gilbert Robinson, National 
Masonic Provident, Mansfield, and S. W. Mun- 
sell, Masonic Mutual Accident, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Five-Car Rule Amended 


In order to provide automatic additional cover 
or withdrawal on automobiles, the National 
Workmens Compensation Service Bureau in 
New York has revised the ‘“‘five-or-more-driver” 
rule to go into effect on October 1. The new 
rule is as folows: 


Five or More Cars Rule.—Where an assured 
owns five or more commercial automobiles and, 
or, private type cars used for business pur- 
poses and desires coverage for liability insur- 
ance (with or without concurrent P. D. and, or, 
Coll. insurance) on all such automobiles owned 
by said insured at all times during the policy 
term, a policy may be written specifying (by 
factory number) each such automobile owned by 
said assured at date policy becomes effective, 
and providing that all such automobiles pur- 
ehased thereafter shall be automatically cov- 
ered on a pro rata premium basis, and that 
automobiles disposed of shall be automatically 
canceled off on a pro rata premium basis, and 
that notice of said purchases and disposals shall 
be immediately transmitted to the company on 
printed ‘‘change slips’’ provided for that pur- 
pose. 


—tThe Fidelity Trust Company of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has purchased the business of the R. M. Eacock 
& Co. agency, representing the New Amsterdam 
Casualty and Kansas Casualty and Surety Company. 
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CLAIM MEN CONVENE 





Ninth Annual Conference International 
of Association Held in Chicago 





MEMBERSHIP INCREASED 





Now at Highest Mark in the History of the 
Association—J. G. Madison Elected President 


The International Claim Association held its 
ninth annual conference at the Edgewater Beach 
hotel, Chicago, on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of last week. The attendance was larger 
than usual, more than a hundred persons regis- 
tering the first day. The report of the member- 
ship committee showed that the membership is 
now at the highest point in the history of the 
association, being ninety-five. During the past 
year they have elected fifteen new members, and 
there have been four resignations. The Monday 
forenoon programme consisted largely of reports 
of officers and committees. The association was 
welcomed to Chicago by Robert M. Sweitzer, 
county clerk of Cook county, and also chairman 
of the board of directors of the Illinois Com- 
mercial Mens Association. 

President W. T. Grant devoted considerable 
attention in his address to the need of efficiency 
in all lines of business at this time. Not only 
as a conservation measure but also to equip 
business enterprises properly to serve the public 
in a period of new and trying problems. During 
the afternoon session on Monday, M. P. Cor- 
nelius, general attorney of the Continental 
Casualty, gave an instructive talk on ‘‘Border- 
Line Cases.’’ These include cases growing out 
of sunstroke, freezing, inhalation of poisonous 
gases, drowning, poison ivy poisoning, infec- 
tion, ptomaine poisoning and other causes. Mr. 
Cornelius held that the chief points to consider 
are whether there was an injury, whether it was 
affected by accidental means, and in case of 
death whether the injury was the sole cause of 
death. He took up these various classes of 
cases and applied these rules to them, backing 
his conclusions with court decisions or with 
clearly principles of law. 

Considerable discussion followed his paper, 
and one man raised the question whether it 
would be possible to secure uniformity of action 
among the companies. Mr. Cornelius advised 
that companies select cases on which they are 
willing to go into court very carefully, that 
they select those where the law points are clear 
and where they have also an equitable defense. 
They should not stand on purely technical de- 
fenses, nor should they go to court on any cases 
except where they can put up the best possible 
defense. H. D. Wagner, superintendent of the 
Chicago claim department of the Employers 
Liability, read a paper on the experiences of an 
adjuster. 

Tuesday morning, Hartwell Cabell, State 
counsel, division of insurance, alien property 
custodian, delivered an address on insurance 
questions, from a légal viewpoint, in the office 
of the alien property custodian. The report of 
the committee on uniform claim blanks was 
taken up and discussed, and the association de- 
clined to adopt the blanks which the committee 
had submitted for their inspection. The after- 
noon was devoted to an automobile ride. A 
banquet was held at the Edgewater Beach hotel 
Tuesday evening. H. C. Houlihan, deputy com- 
missioner, Compensation Section, Bureau of War 
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Risk Insurance, who was to have delivered an 
address, was unable to be present. 

At the closing session Wednesday there were 
several discussions on technical topics and va- 
rious items of business were closed up, and the 
following officers were elected for the coming 
year: President, J. G. Madigan, Great Eastern 
Casualty, New York city; vice-president, L. B. 
Gregory, Reliance Life, Pittsburgh; secretary, 
E. C. Beck, Interstate Business Mens Associa- 
tion, Des Moines; treasurer, F. LeRoy Temple- 
man, Maryland Assurance, Baltimore; librarian, 
Bayard P. Holmes, New York city. Executive 
committee, Dr. W. L. Gahagan, chairman, New 
York city; J. J. Dorn, United States Casualty, 
New York; David N. Case, Travelers, Hartford; 
W. T. Grant, Business Mens Accident Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, and W. A. Budlong. 


Industrial Accidents in Texas 

During the first eleven months of the present 
fiscal year, embracing September, October, No- 
vember and December, 1917, and January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April, May, June, July 1918, 
47,555 accidents were reported to the State In- 
dustrial Accident Board, according to a report 
just issued, and of these 207 were fatal. For 
this same period 11,224 claims were filed with 
the board, and the amount of compensation 
paid by the insurance companies writing work- 
men’s compensation insurance amounted to 
$627,231.41, which does not include $196,721.33 
paid by insuring companies for medical expendi- 
tures, doctor’s bills and hospital fges. With this 
item included the companies paid out a grand 
total of $823,952.70. 

The Royal Mutual Assessment Insurance 
Company of Fort Worth, Tex., an accident asso- 
ciation, will discontinue business and liquidate. 


Death of E. Myron Wolf 


E. Myron Wolf, a San Francisco lawyer and 
formerly State Insurance Commissioner of Cali- 
fornia from 1902 to 1910, died recently from an 
attack of apoplexy. Mr. Wolf gained promi- 
nence for his efficient handling of the difficult 
problem of settling losses after the San Fran- 
cisco fire in 1906. Many companies were fined 
by him for losing their records of San Fran- 
cisco policyholders, because he believed the 
records were allowed to. be burned in order that 
the companies could escape paying losses. He 
moved his own records twice to save them 
from the flames. Mr. Wolf always maintained a 
strong, hostile attitude toward mutual fire com- 
panies, and would not allow them in California 
during his term of office. 

Texas Profitable for Automobile Insurance 

Automobile insurance in Texas has_ been 
profitable to the companies writing this class 
of business in Texas in 1917, according to the 
records of the Department of Insurance and 
Banking, which disclosed that the total pre- 
miums collected amounted to $309,749.34, while 
the losses totaled only $123,782.28. Many of the 
companies have during the past year amended 
their charters so as to permit them to write 
this class of insurance, for it is evident that 
Texas is an excellent field for automobile in- 
surance. 


Compensation Insurance by the Government 

The Federal Government has submitted to the 
casualty companies a plan for carrying the com- 
pensation insurance on all Government work 
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done on the cost-plus basis on a similar plan 
as applied to compensation insurance. The 
Government proposes to guarantee the com- 
panies an underwriting profit of 5 per cent, 
allowing 7% per cent service charge covering 
the agency work. If the companies find that the 
profits exceed 5 per cent the excess earnings are 
to be returned to the Government. 


New Bank Burglary Policy 

Several changes are included in the new 1918 
copyright bank burglary and robbery policy, 
which is now completed. A. B. Ruffin, formerly 
secretary of the American Bankers Association 
and at present New York manager of the Gen- 
eral Accident, is author of the policy. The re- 
cent changes are as follows: 


All bank burglary policies heretofore have 
assumed liability for attacks upon the equip- 
ment of the bank only while such equipment 
was located in the banking rooms described in 
the policy. The new policy extends the cover- 
age to the safe or safes while located in the 
banking rooms “or while located in any other 
place after removal by thieves or robbers or 
their accomplices.’’ 

The robbery or hold-up liability has heretofore 
been limited to the usual and regular office 
hours of the bank. The new policy provides 
that the insurance company shall be liable for 
robbery or hold-up not only during the regular 
office hours of the bank, but ‘‘at any time while 
two or more officers or office employees are en- 
gaged at work in the said premises.”’ 

Dispute has arisen from time to time as to 
the amount of return premium due the bank on 
canceled policies. In order to ensure an exact 
unearned return premium on all cancellations 
it has been provided in the new policy that all 
unearned premiums shall be ‘“‘computed pro 
rata.”’ 

The liability of the insurance company for 
robbery has heretofore been limited to a 
felonious and forcible taking of property by 
violence inflicted upon the person or persons 
in the actual care and custody of the property 
at the time, or by putting such person or per- 
sons in fear of violence. The new policy has 
broadened this liability to include loss due to 
any “overt felonious act committed in the pres- 
ence of such person or persons, and of which 
such person or persons were actually cognizant 
at the time of its occurrence.’’ As the so-called 
“snatch theft’ losses have never been hereto- 
fore covered except in the high-priced blanket 
bond or in the Lloyd’s policy, it is to be ex- 
pected that this change in the new policy will 
pay many losses of member banks covering 
which heretofore they have had no claim. 


New England Equitable Ordered to 
Dissolve 

Judge Loring of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court issued an order last Thursday to the re- 
ceivers of the New England Equitable to wind 
up the affairs of the company, having come to 
the conclusion that the company was insolvent, 
and that for it to continue further in business 
would be hazardous. 

Since the receivers entered upon their work 
it has been possible to estimate approximately 
the liabilities of the company, except as to 
surety bonds, upon which losses may occur at 
any time. To date the expense of the receiver- 
ship has been $85,000. During the period in 
which the receivers have been active the ac- 
counts of the company show a surplus of over 
$100,000 above known liabilities. It was upon 
this figure that the company maintained that it 
was capable of transacting its own business. 
Commissioner Hardison, however, did not think 
that sum a sufficient margin for the protection 
of the policyholders, and the court has upheld 
the Commissioner. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN 
NEW YORK 


Underwriting Experience Shown in Report 
of State Department 


The results of workmen’s compensation 
underwriting in the State of New York are set 
forth in the annual report of the Superintendent 
of Insurance covering the casualty business 
transacted during 1917, which will shortly be 
placed on file. In a series of interesting tables 
the Superintendent’s report analyzes the pre- 
miums, losses and expenses of the various stock 
and mutual insurance carriers authorized to 
transact the business of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance in the Empire State and includes 
also the underwriting experience of the State 
Insurance Fund. That portion of the casualty 
report which deals with compensation statistics 
is known as Table IX, and will be published in 
six parts. 

In the first part the underwriting experience 
of each insurance carrier from the commence- 
ment of compensation in New York to the end 
of 1917 is set forth, together with a statement 
of the results in the aggregate, and as indi- 
cated for participating and non-participating 
carriers separately. According to this part of 
the table the loss ratio of all carriers for the 
three and one-half years of compensation in 
New York down to the end of 1917 was 64.77 per 
cent. For the same period the expenses have 
been 32.88 per cent. The corresponding figures 
for non-participating carriers are 64.22 per cent 
and 38.98 per cent, and for participating car- 
riers, including the State Insurance Fund, are 
66.52 per cent and 13.53 per cent. It is pointed 
out in the report that the expenses of the State 
Insurance Fund until June 30, 1916, were not a 
charge against the premiums received, but were 
paid out of the general funds of the State. For 
this reason the apparent expense ratio of the 
State Fund for the period covered by the report 
was only 3.5 per cent. 

The second part of Table IX contains similar 
information respecting the calendar year 1917, 
from which it appears that the general loss 
ratio of all carriers for the year was 61.07 per 
cent, and the expense ratio 31.89 per cent. With 
the State Fund bearing its own expenses, the 
general expense ratio of participating carriers, 
including the Fund, is shown to be 15.66 per 
cent, as compared with 37.85 per cent for the 
non-participating carriers. An interesting 
analysis is given of the expenses of the stock 
companies, the result of which conforms closely 
to the loadings which have been established for 
rate-making purposes. The table shows that it 
has cost approximately 17 per cent of the pre- 
mium for acquisition or business-getting ex- 
pense, 7.5 per cent for claim adjustment, 
2.2 per cent for inspection and accident pre- 
vention work, 2.3 per cent for taxes and 8.9 per 
cent for general administration or home-office 
expense. This distribution of the expense 
items of the business does not, of course, hold 
true for individual companies, some of which 
spend more and some less of their premiums 
for the particular items of expense. 

In the third and fourth parts of the table is a 
comparison showing that the loss reserves car- 
ried by the mutual companies and by the State 
Insurance Fund have proved adequate under the 
rules of computation promulgated by the In- 
surance Department. These rules require that 


all losses shall be subjected to actuarial classi- 
fication and analysis and valued in accordance 
with tabular factors which have been developed 
for the purpose. 


Reserves thus computed are 
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independent of the premiums charged, so that 
if during any period the rates should be in- 
adequate the loss reserves would not thereby 
become impaired. 

The next part of the table sets forth the loss 
experience of the stock and mutual carriers 
classified according to policy year, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the year of risk. This table 
develops the true loss ratio of the business 
underwritten in a given calendar year, tracing 
the subsequent developments as to premiums 
and losses to an ultimate conclusion so far as 
may be, with a considerable proportion of losses 
still remaining unliquidated. The loss ratio in- 
dicated for policies written in the year 1914 is 
51.8 per cent; for year of issue 1915 it is 65.6 
per cent, and for year of issue 1916 it is 68.7 per 
cent. The results under policies issued in 1917, 
as pointed out in the report, are not fully de- 
veloped, so that the indicated loss ratio for that 
year of 64.7 per cent is not regarded by the De- 
partment as significant. : 


International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards 


Speakers from all sections of the country will 
participate in the programme of the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards, to be held in Madison, September 24-26. 
Meetings will be held in the assembly chamber. 
Upwards of 300 delegates representing the dif- 
ferent accident boards in the United States and 
Canada will attend the convention. Fred M. 
Wilcox of the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion is president of the association. 

On Tuesday, September 24, the meeting will 
be opened and addressed by Governor E. L. 
Philipp, and the response will be made by Fred 
M. Wilcox of the Industrial Commission. G. L. 
Gernon of New York will preside at the after- 
noon meeting. Reports on what the different 
commissions are doing to prevent accidents will 
be made by George P. Hambrecht, Wisconsin; 
J. R. Brownell, California; J. L. Gernon, New 
York; Victor T. Nooman, Ohio; Lew R. Palmer, 
Pennsylvania; Lewis T. Bryant, New Jersey; 
Wm. W. Kennard, Massachusetts; George A. 
Kingston, Ontario; R. M. Little, Federal Com- 
pensation Commission, and §S. J. Williams, 
National Safety Council. 

In the evening the session will be presided 
over by Charles S. Andrus, and an address will 
be made by E. H. Downey, G. J. Duffy, Ohio; 
John Mitchell, New York; Frank J. Donahue, 
Mass., and George Kingston. 

The Wednesday meeting will be given over toa 
business session and to sightseeing of Madison. 
Wednesday evening the convention will be ad- 
dressed by A. J. Young, L. Y. Hatch and W. H. 
Burhop. 

Those who will appear on the Thursday pro- 
gramme are: 

Major P. B. Magnuson, Otto P. Geier, M. D.; 
Francis D. Donoghue, M. D.; J. W. Trask, M. D.; 
Wm. W. Kennard, Meyer Lissner, J. W. Bris- 
lawn, Washington; Thomas F. Konop, Wiscon- 
sin; William W. Kennard, Massachusetts; Will- 
iam C. Archer, J. W. Mowell, M. D.; F. D. 
Donoghue, Raphael Lewy, Charles H. Lemon, 
F. M. Williams, Charles H. Verrill, and F. H. 
Thompson, M. D. 

Friday’s programme is as follows: 

“Restoring the Crippled Soldier to Industry 
in Canada,’ by T. B. Kinner; ‘Restoring the 
Crippled Soldier to Industry in the United 
States,’ by G. A. Presser; and “The Industrial 
Cripple,’’ by Major H. E. Mock and Car] Hock- 
stadt. 
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MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 


Resignation of President Chorn and Reports 
of Reinsurance 


Daily papers of St. Louis, Mo., last week re- 
ported that Walter K. Chorn, who was elected 
president of the Missouri State Life of that city 
some five months ago, had resigned and that a 
syndicate had purchased a number of shares of 
the company’s stock with the intention of rein- 
suring the business. In this connection the 
following statement has been issued by the Mis- 
souri State Life Insurance Company: 

The publicity given to the affairs of this 
company through the press necessitates a plain 
statement on behalf of the company. The for- 
mer president, Walter K. Chorn, with the ap- 
proval of the directors, purchased 36,050 shares 
of the company’s capital stock. This stock was 
acquired from the retiring president, John G. 
Hoyt, and others as part of the agreement for 
their retirement, which was deemed desirable 
for the welfare of the company. The price paid 
was $30 per share. This was paid out of the 
company’s funds, and the shares delivered to 
the company. The directors assented to these 
purchases on advice of counsel selected by Mr. 
Chorn after he became president that it was 
proper and legal for the company to so use its 
funds. 

Mr. Chorn, with the approval of the directors, 
sold 25,000 of these shares to certain gentlemen 
in Kansas City at $30 per share and carrying 
charges during the time the company held the 
shares. These shares have been delivered to 
the purchasers and have been paid for by them 
and the money paid into the treasury of this 
company, so that as to these 25,000 shares the 
company is exactly in the same position that it 
was in before any shares were acquired. 

It has developed that the purchasers of these 
shares resold them to interests representing 
the Great Southern Life of Dallas, Texas, for 
the avowed purpose of giving control of the 
Missouri State Life and reinsuring the business 
of the Missouri State in the Great Southern. 
In this move President Carlton of the Great 
Southern states that he was assured of the co- 
operation of Mr. Chorn, but when the proposi- 
tion was submitted to the vice-presidents, T. 
F. Lawrence and George Graham, and to the 
other members of the board of directors, they 
expressed unanimous disapproval. The price 
paid by the Great Southern interests for the 
25,000 shares they acquired was $40 per share. 

Opposition to the reinsurance was also 
offered by the Commissioners of Missouri and 
Texas, the latter stating that the reinsurance 
would be illegal. 

The directors will hold a meeting about the 
middle of the month and select a new president. 
Neither Mr. Lawrence nor Mr. Graham is a 
candidate for this position. They have both 
stated that they do not desire and will not 
accept the position. They will urge the selec- 
tion of some man of prominence in the business 
world who has the interests of all the policy- 
holders and stockholders at heart, and will feel 
obligated to discourage any effort to despoil the 
corporate household or reinsure the company in 
any other institution. 

Mr. Lawrence has been in the life insurance 
business for twenty years and Mr. Graham an 
equal length of time, and they both feel that 
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the perpetuity of the Missouri State Life is a 
thing to which their best energies have been 
pledged, and they will not under any circum- 
stances combine with those who propose to 
handle the business of the Missouri State Life 
in the interest of any other life insurance com- 
pany. 

insurance Commissioner J. L. Harty of Mis- 
souri has made the following statement: 

Rumors reached me last week that there was 
dissension in the board of directors of the Mis- 
souri State Life Insurance Company of St. 
Louis. On my own motion I determined to 
sift the matter. : 

I do not believe that the financial affairs of 
the company have been impaired in the least, or 
that the president of the company, Walter K. 
Chorn, has made any investment of the funds 
that was not fully authorized by the directors. 
My visit here is to determine just what is 
wrong in the board of directors and the true 
occasion for the dissensions that apparently 
exist. It may be jealousies that date back to 
days before Chorn was elected president. 

When I have ascertained all facts I expect to 
make a public statement. 

The company has policies outstanding to the 
amount of approximately $175,000,000. 

If there have been transactions involving the 
funds of the company that I cannot approve, 
the public shall be given the facts in full. I 
will say again that I do not believe that Chorn 
as president of the company has sanctioned any 
investment of the funds of the corporation save 
with the approval of the majority of those in 
control, nor do I believe that he has violated 
the law. He was formerly State Insurance Com- 
missioner and he knows the law governing in- 
vestment of life insurance companies too well 
to overstep the bounds of the statutes. 


To Head War Drive 


Dr. E. C. Simmons, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Pan-American Life of New 
Orleans since its organization, has received an 
appointment from the headquarters of War 
Camp Community Service, a branch of the 
Commission on Training Camp Activities of 
the War and Navy Departments, to the position 
of chairman and director of the Southern 
division of the finance campaign of the War 
Camp Community Service. This appointment 
makes him ex-officio a member of the national 
executive committee of this service. 

The States included in the Southern division 
are Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. 


Large Group Policy in Philadelphia 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company has 
secured a group policy covering the greater 
portion of its employees from the Metropolitan 
Life of New York. The amount involved is 
seven million dollars, but will probably in- 
crease to ten millions within a year. Each 
employee who has been in service for One year 
will receive a policy for $1000. In addition, 
under the company’s co-operative plan there 
will be payable sick benefits of $1.50 per day, 
and finally a monthly pension of $40. The men 
pay $1 per month for these benefits, while the 
company contributes $120,000 per annum. 





Company Changes Hands 

Interests identified with the Clover Leaf Cas- 
ualty and the Clover Leaf Mutual Life of Jack- 
sonville, Ill., have purchased control of the 
Peninsular-Guardian Life and Accident of De- 
troit. Fred H. Rowe, president of the first- 
named companies, has been made president of 
the Peninsular-Guardian, the name of which 
will be changed to the Clover Leaf Life. Its 
head office will be continued at Detroit. 
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FEDERAL LIFE CLUB MEETING 


Chicago Company Holds Seventh Annual 
Gathering in New York 


Leading agents of the Federal Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago who make up the Federal 
Life Club were guests of the company at their 
seventh annual meeting, held in New York this 
week, at the Hotel Astor. There was a goodly 
attendance when the meeting was called to 
order on Monday, September 2, by Chairman R. 
G. Keller, and, after the usual formalities, the 
president of the company, I. Miller Hamilton, 
extended warm greetings on behalf of the home 
office and home-office officials. 

The fact that the National Association of Life 
Underwriters meets this week in the same 
hotel served to give some of the prominent 
members of that body an opportunity to ex- 
press their good will and at various sessions of 
the club addresses were made by the following 
gentlemen: Charles Jerome Edwards of New 
York, E. A. Woods and Charles W. Scovel of 
Pittsburgh, L. Brackett Bishop of Chicago, all 
past presidents of the National Association; H. 
L. Seay, president American Life Convention 
and president Southland Life, Dallas, Tex.; A. 
L. Welsh, Insurance Commissioner for Okla- 
homa, and Dr. Smith, editor of Medical Insur- 
ance News, Dallas, Tex. 

Great interest centered in the presentation 
of the special grand prizes for members writing 
the largest amounts of new business during the 
club year, which ended July 31 last. First prize, 
$300 in gold, went to H. C. McCann of Michigan, 
who paid for $460,000 of new business. Mr. 
McCann, in securing this business, wrote 324 
policies on 236 lives, of which no less than 235 
policies were for $1000 each—a sort of intensive 
cultivation. C. H. Griffin of Texas, with $450,- 
000, took the second prize of $200, while the 
third, $100, went to W. E. Moreland of Okla- 
homa with $202,000. In each case the winners 
more than doubled their production of the pre- 
vious year. A consolation prize of $100 went to 
T. L. Barnes of Iowa for producing over 
$200,000—his figure being $201,000. 

Life department members writing less than 
$200.000 were rewarded with prizes of $100, $59 
and $25 in gold, which were won by T. J. Wood 
with $161,000, Gus B. Barlow with $154,000 and 
P. D. Hunsaker with $151,000, respectively. 

In the accident and health department, C. C. 
McCue of Iowa came out first with a production 
in premiums of $8900 and a loss ratio of twenty- 
one per cent, thereby winning a prize of $50. R. 
L. Bunting of Iowa was second with $8500 of 
premiums and a loss ratio of thirty per cent, 
while W. P. Gelahert of Oklahoma was third 
with premiums of $5700 and a loss ratio of 
twenty-three per cent. 

A number of interesting topics were pre- 
sented for discussion through the media of 
papers read by different members. The pro- 
gramme showed the following wide range of 
subjects: 

Intensive Cultivation; Team Work and En- 
thusiasm as Factors in Selling Insurance; The 
Obligation of the Insurance Agent to the People, 
to His Company and Himself; Selling Insurance 
in War Times; Selling Points of the Federal’s 
Commercial Accident and Health Policies; How 
the Agent May Control His Claim Ratio; In- 
surance—Life, Accident and Health—The Ideal 
Occupation for a Worthwhile Man; ‘‘Human 
Being’”’ Insurance; The Federal Life in Chicago; 
Methods Used to Secure Applications of Busi- 
ness and Professional Men; How to Build a 


Successful Agency; How to Sell Accident and 
Health Insurance; The Value of Insurance Pro- 
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tection to the Foreign-Born American Citizen; 
The Advantage of Having Home-Office Co- 
operation; Obstacles I Have Met and How I 
Overcame Them; The Selling of Life Insurance 
a Patriotic Duty; The Value of Wise Super- 
vision; Conservation. 

These topics were all presented in a forceful 
manner and the trend of the discussions showed 
that much profit was gained. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: President, Ross L. Bunting of Des 
Moines; vice-presidents, Paul D. Hunsaker, Dal- 
las, and E. B. Forsythe, Kansas City, Mo.; sec- 
retary and treasurer, C. S. Rannells, Chicago. 
The ‘Inner Circle” elected as president C. H. 
Griffin of Hillsboro, Tex.; vice-presidents, C. 
C. McCue of Des Moines and W. E. Moreland of 
Oklahoma. Secretary C. S. Rannells of the 
company is also secretary-treasurer of this or- 
ganization, 


To Pay the Insurance on the Cyclops’ Crew 

In order to permit payment of the insurance 
carried by the crew of the collier Cyclops, the 
Secretary of the Navy has ordered the name of 
the vessel removed from the register of the 
navy and the designation of her crew as 
officially dead. Payment of the insurance to 
the beneficiaries of the crew has been held up 
awaiting some action that would make it legal. 
It is now lawful for the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance to pay on the policies and the estates 
of the men may be settled. 

The Navy Department long since gave up 
hope of finding any trace of the vessel, which 
disappeared several months ago while en route 
from South America to the United States with 
a cargo of manganese for war use. 

Various theories have been advanced as to 
her loss, running from destruction by a Ger- 
man raider to capsizing in a sudden West In- 
dian storm. The West Indies were searched 
for information of her course after passing 
northward from that group, but absolutely no 
trace of her has ever been obtained. 


New Life Reinsurance Company 

Iowa has licensed the Reinsurance Life Com- 
pany of America, with head offices at Des 
Moines, and the company has commenced busi- 
ness. It has a capital of $500,000 and surplus 
of the same amount. It will write reinsurance 
exclusively. J. M. Emery is president; H. B. 
Hawley, vice-president; J. S. Rawson, treas- 
urer; F. D. Harsh, secretary, and Harley H. 
Stepp, counsel. 


H. N. Haven Back in the Insurance Field 

Harry N. Haven, formerly of Haven & Fish, 
Boston agents for the Phenix Mutual Life, has 
returned to the insurance business and will be- 
come associate manager with Fred C. Sanborn 
of the Massachusetts Mutual. For the past few 
months Mr. Haven has been in charge of the 
sales department of a large industrial firm, but 
war conditions have materially affected his 
plans. 


—Neil D. Sills, general agent for the Sun Life of 
Canada in Virginia and North Carolina, has had South 
Carolina and Georgia added to his territory. Mr. 
Sills will keep his headquarters at Richmond, Va. 


—Any life company desiring the services of an 
expert adjuster who is experienced in agency organ- 
ization and able to assume charge of a life or acci- 
dent claim department may do well to read the notice 
appearing elsewhere in this issue. 
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FRATERNAL CONGRESS 





Patriotic Speeches Feature the Final 
Sessions at Philadelphia 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 





A.C. McLean of the Protected Home Circle Made 
President and H. Montague, of the Order of 
the Golden Seal, Vice-President 


After the rousing patriotic conclave of the 
evening before in Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, the annual convention of the National 
Fraternal Congress opened the second day’s ses- 
sion on the morning of Wednesday, August 28, 
with patriotism still the keynote. 

On resumption of the programme after morn- 
ing business, the regular order called for an 
address on ‘‘Work of the Red Cross,’’ by Henry 
P. Davidson, chairman, National Red Cross 
Council, but in his absence Lieutenant Fletcher, 
of the British army and member of a commission 
on an official visit to the United States, was 
substituted. Lieutenant Fletcher entered the 
British army in 1914, and served in South Africa 
in the campaigns against the German colonies. 
After the conquest of the colonies, Lieutenant 
Fletcher went to Flanders, where he has seen 
much active service, being seriously wounded 
several times. He expressed his gratitude to 
the American Red Cross nurses and surgeons 
who saved his legs from being amputated in 
feeling terms. Coming as he did from the fight- 
ing lines he was able to give authoritative in- 
formation in regard to the services of the Red 
Cross to the boys ‘‘over there,’’ and to tell the 
delegates the high appreciation of all the soldiers 
for that great and beneficent organization. 

Mrs. Rose D. Rittman, high chief ranger, 
Womens Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago, 
introduced a resolution on woman _ suffrage, 
which was favorably reported by the committee 
on resolutions, and unanimously adopted by the 
convention, as follows: 

“Resolved, That the National Fraternal Con- 
gress of America, composed of societies having 
over eight million members, thoroughly ap- 
proves the principle of equal suffrage, and pe- 
titionS the Congress of the United States -to 
adopt with the least possible delay the suffrage 
amendment now pending in the Senate.’’ 
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During the forenoon, W. L. Harding, Governor 
of Iowa, again consented to address the conven- 
tion, calling upon the fraternal benefit societies 
to continue in their good work of exerting 
every possible activity of their many thousand 
local lodges in the United States toward con- 
serving all the resources of the country for use 
in the successful prosecution of the war. 

Governor Harding disapproved of State in- 
surance, stating that no government can ad- 
minister life insurance as well as it can be 
done by private enterprise. He informed the 
convention that State insurance in Germany was 
a part of that Kultur which is to keep the work- 
ing man in subjection, and there is no room on 
this continent for fraternalism and Kultur of 
this kind to flourish together. 

He opposed the teaching of German in the 
public schools and the use of that language in 
any pulpit. That as Governor of Iowa he had 
issued an executive request, which he had 
reason to believe would have the effect of an 
executive order, that when the public schools 
open in September the German language will 
be taught in none of them, and there will not 
be a sermon preached in that language in an 
Iowa church during the war. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Following Governor Harding came the report 
of William Montgomery, of the Masonic Mutual 
Life Association of Washington, D. C., and 
chairman of the Fraternal Congress Committee 
on War Savings. His report showed most hearty 
and active co-operation on part of all the so- 
cieties with the Federal Commission in this 
important work, and with satisfactory results. 

After the address of Dr. C. Day Clark, of the 
Medical Board of the Independent Order of 
Foresters of Toronto, Canada, on the subject of 
“Experiences and Deductions in Connection 
With the War Risk,’’ as mentioned in last 
week’s issue of THE SPECTATOR, the convention 
appointed a special committee, consisting of 
C. E. Lovett of the Modern Samaritans, Duluth, 
Minn., chairman; C. W. Iliff, actuary of the Su- 
preme Tribe of Ben Hur; Sidney H. Pipe, actu- 
ary of the Independent Order of Foresters; John 
J. Lentz, of the American Insurance Union; Dr. 
George McConnell, medical examiner, Knights 
of Pythias Insurance Department; Dr. W. M. 
Smith, medical director, Modern Order of Prae- 
torians, and E. L. Balz, secretary, Modern 
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Brotherhood of America, to consider Dr. Clark’s 
paper, with a view to comparing the experience 
of Canadian fraternal societies with that of the 
American societies, so far as tabulated or 
known, and to make recommendations tending 
to protect the societies against increased risk 
under war conditions. On Wednesday the com- 
mittee submitted the following report, which 
was adopted by the convention: 


Your committee, to whom was referred the 
paper presented by Dr. C. Day Clark, of the 
Medical Board of the Independent Order of 
Foresters, on ‘Experiences and Deductions from 
War Risks,” beg leave to report as follows: 

The paper suggested for discussion the fol- 
lowing phases: 

1. The determination, if possible, of the 
losses which will arise from war service; 

2. The probable effect of war service upon 
the mortality after the war has terminated; 

3. The effect of this mortality amongst those 
who enter societies after the war is over and 
who have actively engaged in military and naval 
service. 

The paper consisted of a comprehensive re- 
view of the war experiences in Canada and 
Canadian societies, and, in addition, your com- 
mittee and presented to it the experience of 
the Independent Order of Foresters, some of 
whose members have been exposed to the war 
hazard since the outbreak of the war. It is an 
illuminating fact that the mortality experience 
of the members of this society engaged in war- 
fare over a period of three years is almost 
identical with that of the Canadian army as a 
whole. 

This experience shows that the war hazard 
is accumulative and increases with the pro- 
portion of men engaged at the front. During 
1915 the death rate of members of this society 
in the army and navy was 38 to the thousand so 
engaged. It increased to 43 to the thousand 
during 1916, and in 1917 reached over 50 to the 
thousand. This indicates that provision should 
be made to meet death claims arising from 
war to the extent of not less than fifty dollars 
($50.00) per annum for every thousand dollars 
of insurance exposed to the war hazard. 

This provision merely covers immediate losses 
and takes no account of the increased mortality 
which will result from impairments and from 
hardships endured under modern war conditions. 
The extent of this increased mortality can only 
be a matter of speculation at this time. It evi- 
dently will call for substantial special war re- 
serves at the termination of the war, or the 
continuance of special contributions after the 
war, to meet this additional mortality. 

Your committee wishes to point out that after 
the war new male members will be drawn from 
amongst those who have engaged in war service. 
Such members may have impairments affecting 
their longevity which are not apparent, result- 
ing in a less favorable mortality than was ex- 
perienced prior to the war. 





“THE ADVENTURES OF TWO AGENTS:” 


A Continuous Story. 





Chapter 20. 


Watch for next Chapter 
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The Wise Agent Makes Every Day Count. 





GENERAL AGENTS: If you are interested in our Business Building Methods, WRITE US. 
We have the policies that sell and territory open. 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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September 5, 1918 


Your committee was greatly impressed by the 
gravity of this situation as revealed by the 
paper and the discussion, and urge upon the 
societies the necessity of prompt action and 
adequate provision for the losses which are cer- 
tain to result from our participation in the war. 
Fortunately, the flexibility of the fraternal sys- 
tem is such that these demands can be met by 
means suited to the needs of each individual 
society, and so considering, the committee 
moves that the National Fraternal Congress of 
America recommend to its constituent societies 
the necessity of meeting the gravity of the situa- 
tion by providing funds for the payment of 
immediate death losses arising from the war, 
and additional funds to meet the increased death 
rate that must necessarily follow the war for 
many years after its close. 

It is the opinion of the committee that such 
extra funds should be raised by means of levies 
upon the entire membership to meet the addi- 
tional cost due to the hazard of war, and that 
such orders as have not already taken suitable 
action in this regard be urged to do so at the 
earliest possible date. 


ADDRESS BY J.. SULLIVAN 


Although most of the work of the convention, 
aside from the reports of the executive officers 
and committees, as well as nearly all the papers 
and addresses, were directed along patriotic 
lines, the convention considered several matters 
of vital importance to the fraternal benefit sys- 
tem. Among these was the address on Wednes- 
day by John Sullivan, of the Modern Woodmen 
of America, on ‘Social Insurance.” He defined 
social insurance, as discussed in his paper, as 
legislation making the Nation or State the in- 
surer of all employed citizens having an income 
less than a certain sum per annum, the pre- 
mium to be paid in part by the employer, in 
part by the worker and in part by the State, 
and providing any or all of the following bene- 
fits: Ordinary life insurance, funeral benefits, 
sickness benefits, maternity benefits, old age 
pensions, free medical attendance, non-employ- 
ment, ete. 

The subject was treated under sub-divisions, 
the more important of which are the following: 
Its promulgation in several States; the nature 
and source of the agitation in its favor; threat- 
ens disaster to the fraternal system; compulsory 
social insurance un-American; is opposed by 
labor organizations; its attitude toward labor 
and effect thereon; devitalizes manhood; Ameri- 
can individualism best; it is of German origin; 
results of State insurance where in operation; 
its problems, expense of administration, etc.; 
can be better furnished by the societies. 

The executive officers of the Congress for the 
ensuing year are: President, A. C. McLean, 
president of the Protected Home Circle, Sharon, 
Pa.; vice-president, Hill Montague, of the Order 
of the Golden Seal, Richmond, Va.; treasurer, 
A. E. King, of Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Cleveland, Ohio. The secretary, appointed 
by the executive committee, is W. E. Futch, 
Locomotive Engineers Mutual Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Association. Before adjourn- 
ment the large service flag on the stage, show- 
ing 316,212 fraternal members serving under the 
colors, was presented to the retiring. president. 


North American Accident 


The North American Accident is preparing to 
make a drive for the business of farmers, be- 
Cause of their notable prosperity, to make up 
the loss of industrial policyholders through the 
war. A special policy has been prepared for 
farmers, to be sold at reduced rates, but only 


on the annual basis. 
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NEW TAX BILL REPORTED 





How Insurance Companies Are Affected 
by $8,000,000,000 Measure 


NO CHANGE MADE IN PREMIUM TAX 


Special Provision for Group Insurance—Insu. ance 
Payments Above $40,000 Taxable 
{Special Dispatch to THE SPECTATOR] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—Insurance com- 
panies will not be as badly affected as we at 
first feared under the new revenue bill to-day 

introduced in the House of Representatives. 

No change was made in the premium tax, but 
in the life tax of eight cents on each hundred 
dollars of insurance. It has been found that 
some industrial insurances is written on the 
monthly payment plan, and a new provision has 
been proposed in such cases to harmonize more 
nearly the tax upon such insurance with the 
tax upon industrial policies issued on the weekly 
plan, providing that in the case of industrial 
policies not in excess of five hundred dollars, 
issued on the monthly payment plan, the tax 
shall be twenty per cent of the amount of the 
first monthly premium. The bill also contains 
a new provision in the case of group life in- 
surance covering not less than twenty-five per- 
sons in the employ of the same person for the 
benefit of persons other than the employer, pro- 
viding that the tax shall be equivalent to four 
cents on each hundred dollars of the aggregate 
amount for which the group policy is issued, and 
of any net increase in the amount of insurance 
under such policies. 

The only other change in the premium tax is 
in casualty insurance, where, in the case of in- 
dustrial insurance policies issued on the monthly 
payment plan, the tax is made twenty per cent 
of the first monthly premium, and when issued 
on the weekly payment plan a tax of forty per 
cent of the first weekly premium is levied. Re- 
ceipts from insurance taxes are estimated to be 
one million dollars a month. 

Under gross income of individuals the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies paid upon the 
death of the insured to individual beneficiaries 
to the estate of the insured, and the amount re- 
ceived by the insured as a return of premiums 
or premiums paid by him under life insurance, 
endowment or annuity contract or upon sur- 
render thereof, are exempt from taxation. 

Among the items not deductible, however, are 
premiums paid on any life policy covering the 
life of any officer or employee, or of any person 
financially interested in the trade or business 
carried on by the taxpayer, when the taxpayer 
or anyone financially interested in such trade or 
business is a beneficiary under such policy. 

Farmers and other mutual hail, cyclone or fire 
insurance companies, the income of which con- 
sists solely of assessments, dues and fees col- 
lected from members for the sole purpose of 
meeting expenses, are exempt from the corpora- 
tion tax. 

The term “gross income” is defined not to 
include, in the case of life companies, such por- 
tion of any actual premium received from any 
individual policyholder within the taxable year 
as is paid back or credited to or treated as an 
abatement of premium. 

Mutual marine companies, however, must in- 
clude the gross premiums collected and received 
by them less amounts paid for reinsurance. 

In addition to the deductions ordinarily al- 
lowed in computing income, insurance companies 
are also permitted to deduct the net addition 
required by law to be made within the taxable 
year to reserve funds (including, in the case 
of assessment insurance companies, the actual 
deposit of sums with State or territorial officers 
pursuant to law as additions to guarantee or 
reserve funds), and the sums other than divi- 
dends paid within the taxable year on policy 
annuity contracts. 

In the case of corporations issuing policies 
covering life, health and accident insurance in 
one policy under the weekly payment plan, con- 
tinuing for life and not subject to cancellation, 
in addition to the above, such portion of the net 
addition (not required by law) made within the 
taxable year to reserve funds, may be deducted 
as the Commissioner finds to be required for the 
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protection of the holders of such policies. 

Mutual marine companies are to be allowed 
the amounts repaid to policyholders on account 
of premiums previously paid by them, and in- 
terest paid upon such amounts between the as- 
certainment and the payment thereof. 

In the case of mutual insurance companies, 
other than life or marine, requiring their mem- 
bers to make premium deposits to provide for 
losses and expenses, there shall be allowed the 
amount of premium deposits returned to their 
policyholders and the amount of premium de- 
posits retained for the payment of losses, ex- 
penses and reinsurance reserves. 

The gross estate section has been amended 
to include specifically the insurance receivable 
by the executor under policies taken out by the 
decedent upon his own life, and insurance in 
excess of $40,000 receivable by all specific bene- 
ficiaries under policies taken out by the de- 
cedent upon his own life. 

A special tax is provided for every domestic 
corporation to be equivalent to one dollar for 
each thousand dollars of so much of the fair 
average value of its capital stock for the preced- 
ing year ending June 30 as is in excess of five 
thousand dollars. 

In computing the tax in the case of insurance 
companies, such deposits and reserve funds as 
they are required by law or contract to main- 
tain or hold for the protection of or payment to 
or apportionment among policyholders shall not 
be included. 

A flat tax of ten dollars is levied upon pro- 
prietors of any trade, business or profession the 
gross receipts of which for the preceding vear 
ending June 30 exceed $2000. 

The stamp taxes on indemnity and surety 
bonds remain unchanged at fifty cents. 


Thirty Billions of Government Insurance 

Secretary McAdoo announced last week that 
more than $30,000,000,000 of Government insur- 
ance had been written to date to protect 
America’s fighting forces and their families. 
Approximately 3,400,000 insurance applications 
have been received by the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance of the Treasury Department. An un- 
precedented rush of business in the last fort- 
night has eclipsed the billion-dollar-a-week 
record. The total for the month of August will 
be approximately $5,000,000,000 in new insurance 
applications. 

Unofficial estimates indicate that the United 
States army is more than ninety per cent in- 
sured. New men joining the colors are almost 
without exception availing themselves of the 
maximum insurance protection, $10,000. In the 
opinion of army officers, this is strengthening 
the morale of the nation’s army. 

More than 2,000,000 insurance certificates have 
been mailed. They are being dispatched at a 
steadily increasing rate. Persons who have been 
named as beneficiaries under the War Risk In- 
surance, but have'not as yet received their in- 
surance certificates, are again reminded that 
these certificates are not essential to make the 
insurance protection effective. 

In addition to handling the greatest insurance 
crganization in the world, the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance has charge of soldiers’ and sail- 
ors’ family allotments and Government allow- 
ances and indemnity compensation for death 
and disability. The bureau has sent forward 
close to $5,500,000. in Government checks to 
date. Checks are being mailed at the rate of 
approximately $1,000,000 a month. 


Interstate Life as Successor to Superior Life 

The Interstate Life of Delaware, recently li- 
censed in Virginia, was organized for the pur- 
pose of handling the affairs of the Superior Life 
of Chicago, which went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver before it had started business, and it 
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owns practically all the stock of the latter. In 
order to strengthen the Interstate Life, it is 
rumored that it is seeking an opportunity te 
merge with another life company. 

When the Interstate Life, with a capital of 
$100,000 and surplus of $25,000, applied for ad- 
rnission in Virginia, it deposited with the State 
Department $115,000 in real estate mortgages. 
The officers of the company include R. Grayson 
Dashiell, president; A. L. Schmidt, receiver of 
the Superior Life, secretary; and Walter I. Els- 
ton, secretary of the reorganization committee 
of the Superior Life, treasurer. The Interstate 
Life is now seeking permission to do business 
in Illinois. 

Confidence in Democratic Principles 

Vice-President Haley Fiske, of the Metropoli- 
tan Life of New York, has issued a letter to the 
superintendents of that company in which he 
asks them to refrain from participating in any 
campaign against ‘“‘socialistic propaganda.”’ 
This is in line with the opinions expressed by 
a number of prominent company executives to 
THE SPECTATOR in May last in connection with 
the proposed ‘‘Liberty Insurance League,” of 
which nothing has been heard since. Mr. Fiske’s 
letter in full is as follows: 

No doubt you have noticed an agitation in the 
newspapers and by circulars on the subject of 
an anticipated encroachment by the Federal 
Government upon the business of insurance, and 
calling upon agents to start in now to resist 
such encroachment by protesting to their Con- 
gressmen and local business associations; in 
other words, to get up a campaign against what 
is called ‘“‘socialistic propaganda.” 

In order that you may be in no doubt as to 
the attitude of this company, we desire to say 
that we do not sympathize with his agitation 
and desire that you take no part in it. We have 
a great deal of confidence in the democratic 
principles which pervade the population of this 
country and which animate the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Bankers Life Issues New Disability Benefit 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines, Ia., has 
adopted a new and more liberal disability bene- 
fit which is intended to furnish a real service to 
the insured and his family. The issuance of the 
old disability contract is discontinued and has 
not been issued in connection with business re- 
ceived after August 15. 

The benefit is in the form of a rider attached 
to the policy, there being two forms—one to be 
used with policies payable in a lump sum, the 
other to be used with income contracts. The 
company will pay regular commissions, both 
first year and renewal, upon the entire pre- 
mium, including disability, where this new dis- 
ability benefit is issued. 





New York Report of Life Companies Issued 

Part II, the life volume of the annual report 
of the New York State Insurance Department, 
compiled from the audited annual statements 
of the thirty-eight life insurance companies 
authorized in this State, covering the business 
of 1917, was issued Monday by Superintendent 
of Insurance Phillips. 

The total receipts of the Department for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, were $1,330,108; 
the total expenditures were $400,394, an excess 
of receipts over expenditures covered into the 
State Treasury of $929,714. The par value of the 
securities held on deposit by the Department on 
December 31, 1917, belonging to the various in- 
surance companies of all classes required by 
law to make such deposits was $46,322,719. 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 





Twelfth Annual Convention Held at Hotel Astor in New York City 





GOOD ATTENDANCE DESPITE THE WAR 





Business Sessions Devoted to Committee Work—Organi:ztion Will Participate With National .\ ssocia- 
tion of Life Underwriters in First Internotional Conventi n 


The Life Underwriters Association of Canada, 
which for the past twelve years has prospered 
amazingly, made an innovation this year by 
meeting on United States soil. Asa preliminary 
to attending the twenty-ninth annual convention 
of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, which will resolve itself into the first 
International Convention of Life Underwriters, 
the Canadian body held a purely business ses- 
sion at the Hotel Astor, New York, on Tuesday, 
September 3. 

After the reading of the minutes, President 
J. T. Wilson of Halifax, N. S., representative 
of the Canada Life, presented his report. In it 
he alluded with deep feeling to the death of 
J. Burtt Morgan of Victoria, B. C., honorary 
president of the association. The president ex- 
pressed regret at a slight decrease in the mem- 
bership, but in view of the conditions prevailing 
in Canada during the past four years of war- 
fare, such decrease is scarcely to be wondered 
at. He complimented Secretary J. H. Castle 


Graham on his excellent conduct of the Life 


Underwriters News, as well as for his general 
proficiency in handling the detail matters con- 
nected with the body. The president also re- 
ferred to the educational work being carried on 
with the general public and the extension lec- 
tures given in various cities and educational 
centers. Four new associations were formed 
during the year, so that the country is pretty 
well covered. Canadian life insurance men have 
done big work in all lines of war activity, and 
were especially active in pushing to a successful 
conclusion the latest victory loan. 

George E. Williams of Montreal, representa- 
tive for the North American Life, reported on 
behalf of the executive committee, and other 


A Lot of Money 

Life insurance paid to beneficiaries in lump 
sums is frequently dissipated or lost in a very 
short time, and all the self-denial of the in- 
sured goes for naught. This side of the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies is strongly 
brought out in a leaflet just issued by The 
Spectator Company, entitled A Lot or Money. 
It is written by William T. Nash, the well- 
known writer of strong canvassing documents 
and the originator of the Monthly Income 
Policy. 

Prospects are apt to think that $5000 or 
$10,000 represents a lot of money, but it be- 
comes somewhat retluced when considered in 
terms of income rather than principal. Agents 
will find this leaflet a great aid in convincing 
prospects of the desirability of monthly in- 
come insurance as contrasted with a lot of 
money in one sum. 

“A Lot of Money” is a 12-page leaflet with 
cover. The Spectator Company will be pleased 
to send sample copy on application. 


—The Actuarial Society of America will hold its 
fall meeting in Montreal as guests of the Sun Life. 
The date of the meeting will be Thursday and Friday, 
October 10 and 11. 
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reports were rendered as follows: Education, 
A. J. Meiklejohn, Confederation Life, Montreal; 
legislation;“A. S. Wickware, Imperial Life, Ot- 
tawa; essays, William May, Jr., Sun Life, To- 
ronto. 

In the afternoon Edward A. Woods of Pitts- 
burgh, as the United States representative of 
the International Council, reported the progress 
that had been made, which was substantially in 
accordance with the statement made by W. Lyle 
Reid, as the Canadian representative to the 
executive committee of the National Associa- 
tion, as given elsewhere in connection with the 
proceedings of that body. 

Four vice-presidents have hitherto served in 
the Canadian association. The constitution now 
provides nine provincial vice-presidents. The 
election resulted as follows: President, P. A. 
Wintemute, Manufacturers Life, Calgary; hon- 
orary president, J. T. Wilson, Canada Life, 
Halifax; vice-presidents, British Columbia, 
Fred McGregor, Mutual Life of Canada, Vic- 
toria; Alberta, G. J. A. Reany, Mutual Life of 
Canada, Edmonton; Saskatchewan, W. B. Craw- 
ley, Great West Life, Saskatoon; Manitoba, 
J. E. Matthews, North American Life, Brandon; 
Ontario, George L. Goodrow, Dominion Life, 
Hamilton; Quebec, Victor Lemieux, Imperial 
Life, Quebec; New Brunswick, G. Wetmore 
Merritt, Great West Life, St. John’s, N. B.; 
Nova Scotia, George Archibald, Canada Life, 
Sydney; Prince Edward Island, John O, Hynd- 
man, Great West Life, Charlottetown; honorary 
secretary, C. A. Butler, Great West Life, Mon- 
treal; general secretary and treasurer, J. H. 
Castle Graham. ; 

The next meeting will be held at Calgary on 
a date to be determined later. 


Here’s Lightning Fresh 


“Is your life insured?” asked the agent with 
blunt determination. 

“No!’’ exclaimed the prospect, right back. 

“That’s a reflection on me!” 

“Funny you don’t say it’s a reflection on me,”’ 
and the prospect smiled. 

“Not funny at all,’ said the agent. ‘‘You 
ain’t supposed to be running around looking 
for me. I’m the one that’s supposed to do the 
chasing. IJ-——” 

“Sit down!’’ said the prospect. 

“I will,” said the agent, ‘‘but I deserve to 
have to stand up. Now——’”’ 

And the agent rushed on into giving the sell- 
ing talk. He tells us he works that original 
opener on lots of prospects, and that it goes 
fine. He says that if they answer his first 
question ‘‘Yes,’’ that they are insured, he goes 
on with the same opening changed thus: 

“You say you are insured?” 

“van,” 

“That’s a reflection on me!”’ 

“How do you make that out?” the prospect 
will say. 

“Why, that I didn’t get you! How much are 
you carrying?’ and so on, right into a talk to 
sell him more. 

Moral: Try skinning your cat in a new way! 
—The Weekly Bulletin. 


—Forty-six members of the National Congress at 
Washington, D. C., are policyholders in the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines. Of the total number, five are 
members of the Senate and forty-one are members of 


the House of Representatives. a 
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Twenty-Ninth Annual Convention Meets at Hotel Astor, New York City 


ATTENDANCE EXCEEDS MANY PAST RECORDS 





Patriotism and Willingness to Help Win the War Cardinal Features—Speakers from Both Sides of 
the Northern Border Dwell on Harmony Displiyed 


Opening almost on time to the minute, the 
twenty-ninth annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters commenced 
proceedings at the Hotel Astor, with President 
Lawrence Priddy in the chair. The Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada joined this year 
in the sessions, so that the meeting constituted 
the first International Convention of Life 
Underwriters. 

An innovation in the usual Opening pro- 
gramme was the singing of songs, patriotic and 
otherwise, by the assembly, led by John C. 
Dempsey of the New York Association. 
Through the courtesy of Frederick A. Wallis, 
general agent in New York for the Fidelity 
Mutual Life and a deputy commissioner of the 
New York Police Department, the famous 
Police Band was present and rendered a va- 
riety of airs during the morning session. 

After the audience had sung the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” and ‘“‘God Save the King,” the 
Rey. Dr. Nelson, dean of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, offered prayer. 

The meeting was then declared duly open, 
and Orra S. Rogers, president of the New York 
Association, was called upon for a few words 
of welcome. He dilated upon the beauties of 
New York, its splendid buildings and magnifi- 
cent harbor, and hoped that every delegate and 
guest would enjoy their visit to the metropolis 
of the country. 

J. T. Wilson, now ex-president of the Cana- 
dian Association, also welcomed the members, 
and caused much amusement by stating it was 
evident that Mr. Rogers had not seen Halifax 
harbor. (Mr. Wilson is a resident of Halifax, 
N. S.) He spoke of the wonderful work accom- 
plished by Canadian agents in war activities, 
and brought out the fact that twenty-five per 
cent of the membership of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation was engaged in overseas service. 

After the assembly had again indulged in 
singing America’s national anthem, President 
Priddy announced that, while it had been con- 
fidently expected that President Woodrow Wil- 
son—whom he described as the foremost man in 
the world to-day—would be present to address 
the meeting, a letter from him dated Friday 
last reported his inability to attend, and con- 
veyed his appreciation of the great services 
Which had been rendered to the country by the 
life insurance agents. Mr. Priddy then intro- 
duced as a representative of the Administration 
Clarence Owsley, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and a native of Texas. 


ADDRESS BY CLARENCE UWSLEY 

Mr. Owsley made a most eloquent and 
patriotic address, in the course of which the 
audience was brought to its feet many times to 
cheer his utterances. He said that the word 
international meant more to-day than ever be- 
fore, and that so far as life insurance agents 
Were concerned no body of men had been more 
useful and effective than it in the lines of work 
Which the Government had been forced into on 
account of the war. The United States could 


Not and would not forget the debt it owed to the 
Nations abroad which had fought the fight while 


We were prospering and profiting. Belgium 
would always be first for the way in which It 
had stood up against the invader; Great Britain, 
with Kitchener’s army going forth to certain 
destruction with indomitable courage, and that 
country’s navy, which had patrolled the seas 
from the icy North to the tropic South; France, 
which had sacrificed its thousands at Verdun, 
and Italy, which, through insidious propaganda 
and treachery, had been driven back. The debt 
to these nations which the United States owed 
could never be forgotten. 

The speaker went on to say that in the pri- 
maries of the past thirty days every Congress- 
man, with less than a dozen exceptions, had 
been endorsed on a platform which repre- 
sented the enlightened opinion of the public at 
large on the real reasons for carrying on the 
contest now being waged and the righteousness 
of the cause. It is the duty of every citizen, he 
urged, to give to the utmost in the way of sub- 
scribing to loan issues, war savings certificates 
and all forms which will contribute to the win- 
ning of the war. The speaker then cited an in- 
stance of a prayer made by a minister at a 
camp meeting, in the course of which he prayed 
that if the boys at the front fell it would be 
with their faces to the foe. When that utter- 
ance was made, he said, there was a brief pause 
followed by a fervent ‘‘Amen!’’ With that 
spirit, he said, ‘‘All the gates of hell that the 
Hun can build will not prevail.’’ 

The speaker then referred to the problem 
which had been put before the United States of 
feeding the world, and pointed out that, while 
there were abundant crops, there was a 
danger that the loss of man-power, due to the 
practical cessation of immigration and the call 
for military service, might nullify all the in- 
creased acreage. Every person should work to 
increase his own efficiency, and in these days, 
he felt, it was almost treason for a person to 
employ someone to do things which he could 
do himself. Mr. Owsley concluded his talk with 
a ringing tribute to the valiant deeds of the 
French and British armies, and expressed the 
belief that within a short time a great advance 
would be made by the American forces, whose 
deeds, he felt sure, would equal—they could 
hardly excel—those of the Allied forces. 


HON. HUGH GUTHRIE’S REMARKS 
The next speaker was the Hon. Hugh 
yuthrie, Solicitor-General of Canada, who de- 
livered a wonderful speech in relation to the 
connection between the United States and 
Canada. Part of his remarks was as follows: 


Democracy is a term much used and much 
abused at the present time. It does not mean 
any particular form of government. The term 
expresses merely a man’s right to think, to 
act, to choose and to decide for himself. De- 
mocracy is no vain or idle boast; it is no mere 
political theory, as Germany has long since 
found out, but it is to-day the vital living force 
which is binding the allied nations firmly upon 
the Western front. 

Peace will never come through German 
diplomacy. German diplomacy cannot be 
trusted. German diplomacy has proved itself 
to be nothing but a tissue of falsehoods and 
diplomatic treachery. Recently Secretary Lan- 
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sing enumerated a long list of diplomatic 
treacheries. German deception has not always 
deceived its opponents; sometimes it has de- 
ceived Germany itself; and while the allied 
nations have committed many mistakes, many 
costly blunders, since hostilities first broke 
out, Germany herself has been the victim of 
many of her miscalculations. Germany never 
believed that Great Britain would take up arms 
to support the claim of Belgium, under her 
treaty rights. Yet no sooner did the violation 
of Belgian neutrality take place than Great 
Britain came to the front with all her might in 
men, money and ships. 

Germany never believed that the United 
States would or could send an army of men to 
Europe in time to become an important factor 
in the great conflict. Yet to-day we find over a 
million and a half of the bravest of the brave 
standing shoulder to shoulder with other brave 
men from France, England and from Belgium, 
and thousands and tens of thousands are on the 
way. 

Let Germany maintain her stand in Europe 
as it is marked to-day, by the lines‘of her army, 
and well may it be said that Anglo-Saxon ideals 
are trembling in the balance. It was the 
Kaiser himself, on his recent birthday, who 
said when addressing his generals, ‘‘This war 
has become a war between the two ideals; it is 
a war between the Prussian ideal and the 
Anglo-Saxon ideal,’’ and he said the question 
for us to decide is which one shall survive. 

The Russian situation has been the gravest 
disappointment to the Allies. But the East is 
by no means all dark. India has proved stead- 
fast—India, that has 400,000,000 British subjects 
that have withstood the blandishments, the 
offers and the threats of German propaganda, 
and has remained firm and loyal to the British 
crown. (Applause.) Egypt is secure. Great 
successes have been won in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine. So far their enemies have made no 
impression at Salonica, which is the key to the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

The session was presided over by J. T. Wil- 
son, president of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Canada. George E. Vincent, presi- 
dent of The Rockefeller Foundation, was then 
introduced, and made a very fluent address on 
the topic “The Health of Each the Concern of 
All.’”” “‘At our entrance into the war,’ he said, 
“fifty years of individualism ended. There was 
a new era. beginning requiring team-work and 
co-operation. In these days the individual is a 
negligible quantity as compared to the common 
cause of the people of the nation. 

Health should not only be guarded against, 
but should also be aggressively encouraged and 
amplified. Stimulation of vigor and energy 
should be instilled in the healthy as well as 
those not so healthy. Insurance, by various 
scientifically prepared tables and statistics, has 
contributed valuable literature which has done 
a great deal to prevent sickness and promote 
and prolong health. It is time for us to think 
about our reconstruction after the war, such 
as problems of public health-and life insurance. 
Health has to do with everything having a 
vital effect on our country. We have made 
plans for our soldiers and sailors, but how 
about the members of our industrial army? 
We should make provisions for their future. 
It is up to every individual to do what he can 
to promote public health and safety conditions 
throughout the country. 

A twenty-minute discussion on Mr. Vincent's 
speech was led by W. Lyle Reid of” Ottawa, 
Canada, who stated that it is a fitting thing 
that the forces of Canada and the United States 
are joined in the common cause of making the 
world a decent place to live in. 

Herbert C. Cox, president Canada Life, then 
read his paper on “Shortcomings Within and 
Without,” printed in part elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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Following Mr, Cox, the president introduced 
Harry L. Seay, president of the Southland Life 
of Dallas, Tex., and president of the American 
Life Convention for the current year. His 
address was received with a marked degree of 
attention, and was warmly applauded, not only 
for the serious thoughts it contained, but for 
the able manner in which it was delivered. 

The final business of the day was the report 
of the executive committee, the gist of which 
has been covered in other columns of this issue. 

The Thursday morning session concluded 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


President Priddy, after an awkward halft- 
hour delay, due to the non-appearance of 
speaker, called the meeting to order and intro- 
duced Dr. J. H. Kellogg, superintendent of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. He spoke on the re- 
lation of habits to life expectancy, and pointed 
out that schools should educate their students 
on the principles of increasing life expectancy. 
A commission might be appointed to study the 
habits of people, with the view of discovering 
their effect on the possible length of life which 
might result. 

His address was somewhat extensive and 
technical, but many salient points were warmly 
received by the audience, even though a part 
did not agree with his arguments as to absti- 
nence from tobacco and alcohol. 

Following Dr. Kellogg the president intro- 
duced Henry Moir, most of whose address is 
presented on other pages of this issue. 
with ten-minute talks on “Present-Day Oppor- 
tunities for Women in Life Insurance.” 

Miss Leonora M. Cowick, president New 
England Womens Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, opened the discussion and stated that all 
companies should take up women departments. 
As men were being continuously taken for war 
service, more women should be in the field. The 
speaker favored compulsory life insurance, 
although not as a Government measure. 
Women can work as hard as men, but the 
business requires efficient, high-class women as 
sellers. That the time devoted to life insur- 
ance as is devoted to other businesses is bound 
to mean success was strongly emphasized. She 
felt that the fraternal spirit of the association 
meetings was a great inspiration to those 
attending. 

Mrs, Jenny Watkins, the only woman mem- 
ber of the $200,000 Club of the New York Life, 
spoke of her nine-years’ experience in the 
field, and argued that the greatest opportunity 
for women to sell life insurance was at the 
present time. 

Miss Constance Woodward, the leading 
woman member of the $250,000 Club of the 
Equitable Life of New York, spoke on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Women as a War Essential to the Life 
Insurance Business.” Her argument was based 
on the ground that the depleted ranks of 
business men must be filled up. At the pres- 
ent time America has about two million men 
overseas, and two million women are now 
engaged in American industries, including war 
work and other occupations. In this day all 
realize that only sales ability counts, while 
personal charm and hard-luck stories count for 
naught.. 

Tact and intuition of women, Miss Wood- 
ward said, will do a lot to disabuse fhe idea 
that life insurance agents are a nuisance. She 
believed that more women should be supplied 
with insurance, as they are, on the whole, 
easier to sel] to than men. 
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The afternoon session of the body was pre- 
sided over by President Wilson of the Canadian 
assoociation, and the first speaker was George 
W. Perkins. 

A strong appeal for the Red Cross was made 
by Mr. Lombard, who was followed by Mr. Car- 
penter, in a plea for a proper presentation of 
the subject of life insurance. 

Sir Edmund Walker, president of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce, theri made an address 
on the subject, ‘“‘Life Insurance Bank Credits 
and Thrift.” He dealt with the development of 
insurance from the time when insurers took 
risks on those who were called adventurers. 
Insurance is a great factor in credit, and a 
banker must be familiar with all forms of in- 
surance. The modern world has become closely 
connected, but in all developments the principle 
of insurance has kept in touch with and pro- 
tected every hazard. The death of the chief 
officer of a company can be compensated for by 
yorym ‘ADABVIT “"M ‘O 2}7¥BT OY} JO SOUBINSU! 9Y} 
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PRESIDENT LAWRENCE PRIDDY 


was carried for the protection of his business 
obligations. Economy properly understood is a 
fine art, and like most fine arts is generally 
rare. The speaker then went on to emphasize 
the need of economies in these war times, espe- 
cially in connection with life insurance, and 
discussed to some extent the position of labor 
and capital which will arise at the close of the 
war. 

At the conclusion of his formal address, Sir 
Edmund referred to the voluntary way in which 
Canada entered the war, stating that he was 
sure from the beginning that the United States 
would come to the defense of the rights of 
humanity. The Kaiser, he said, was the last 
representative of the Asiatic form of govern- 
ment, as represented by the claim of divine 
right to rule. The most English thing ever 
done was the American Revolution, and the 
British Empire exists to-day because of that, 
and its colonies and dependencies are more 
democratic even than is England itself. The 
language of the world, he said, is sure to be 
that of the great Anglo-Saxon race, who have 
won for the individual all human liberties from 
the days of Alfred the Great, over a thousand 
years ago. 


Address of President Lawrence Priddy 


I am expected to tell you something of the work 
that has been done by the National Association during 
the past year, and to ‘indicate some of the things which 
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I think we should undertake to do during the coming 
year. While I will attempt briefly to do this, the 
thing which is uppermost in my mind, and the thing 
which is uppermost in the mind of every thinking man 
and woman, is the war and the contribution we have 
made and should make toward the winning of the war. 
And as I think of the war and all that has transpired 
during the four years and more since it began, I can- 
not refrain from here and now paying tribute to the 
great contribution that has been made to this cause by 
that brave band of our brothers who have gone from 
Canada, who have fought so bravely and died so nobly 
for the ideal for which all of us are now striving. I 
am no authority on the war, but so far as my knowl- 
edge goes no people who have participated in the war 
have fought more bravely, or died more willingly, than 
have our brothers from over the border. It is, there- 
fore, a particular pleasure for us to-day to meet and 
mingle with our friends from that great Dominion just 
to the North, and on behalf of the National Associa- 
tion and the citizens of this great city I extend to 
each and all of you a most cordial and heartfelt wel- 
come. 

For several years the National Association has been 
considering the advisability of employing an executive 
secretary; one of whose duties would be to annually 
visit all local associations. It has long since become 
apparent to the active workers in the association that 
it is a physical impossibility for the president of the 
National Association to spend four or five months of 
each year touring the country, visiting the associa- 
tions. At the New Orleans convention it was decided 
to employ such a man at once so that your president 
would be relieved of that work during the year just 
closed. We have been diligently searching for a man 
qualified to undertake the work of executive secretary 
of this association, but we have not as yet succeeded 
in securing him. * * * 


INNOVATIONS DURING TERM 


There have been few innovations attempted during 
my administration. So far as I know, the only real 
innovations consisted of the following: 

A circular letter, with two applications attached, 
which was sent by me to all members of the associa- 
tion on February 8, in which letter I appealed to 
every member to secure the application of at least 
two other persons and submit them promptly to their 
local association; and while many new members were 
thus secured I was greatly disappointed at the results. 
| think the receipt by every member of a letter from 
the president of the National Association had a good 
cffect, and for that reason the expense may have been 
justified, but I frankly admit that I was keenly dis 
appointed at the results secured. 

At the same time I sent a letter to the secretary- 
treasurer of every local association, in which I en- 
closed a set of specially ruled cards on which I re 
quested him to make a complete record of the mem 
bership of his association. I had already found by a 
careful investigation of the records of the local asso- 
ciations which I had previously visited that the 
records of most associations were not properly kept. 
For this reason I caused to be printed a sufficient 
number of cards to serve all local associations, and 
these cards were furnished to the secretary-treasurer 
of every association; and I cannot too strongly em- 
phasize to the local associations the importance of 
keeping accurately and up-to-date all records of the 
association. I mean by this that every association 
should have a minute book in which there should be 
properly recorded all business transacted by the 
executive committee and the association, and _ this 
minute book should be kept so that at any time the 
record and history of the association would be avail- 
able. Much progress in the matter of the records of 
the associations has been made during the past year, 
and T sincerely hope that this progress will continue. 


ONE-CASE AGENTS 


I have purposely refrained from making any state- 
ment about matters of legislation, as such matters 
will be dealt with in the report of Chairman Powell of 
the committee on law and legislation. I do, however, 
wish to draw the attention of all our local associations 
to a very important matter which has just been prop- 
erly dealt with by the Buffalo Association. The Na- 
tional Association has been for years and is now un- 
equivocally opposed to the licensing of ‘‘one-case 
agents.”” An attempt was recently made in Buffalo to 
license a man for the purpose of writing a line of 
$500,000, which was going to be purchased by a 
prominent citizen. It was first proposed that the 
father of the applicant be made an agent for the pur- 
pose of ,Writing this business, but fearing this “might 
not go,” a friend of the applicant, who is engaged in 
another line of business, was approached, and when 
it was made plain to him that $500,000 life insurance 
was going to be applied for he quickly consented to 
“become an agent,” and actually made application to 
six companies to be licensed. At this juncture the 
Life Underwriters Association of Buffalo learned of 
this programme and they immediately took the matter 
in hand. A delegation of that association was sent to 
Albany to confer with the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, and the officers of the Buffalo Association com- 
municated many times by telephone and_ telegraph 
with the president of the National Association, and as 
a result of this activity a hearing was conducted by 
the Superintendent of Insurance personally in the 
city of Buffalo on August 6, at which it was quickly 
determined that there was no reason why this man 
should be licensed and many reasons why he should 
not be licensed, and the whole “game” was blocked. 
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REAL CONTRIBUTION BY AGENTS 

The life insurance agents of the nation, while they 

have not done all that they should have done or can 
do; compared with other groups, I believe there are 
no citizens in the nation who have made so large a 
contribution toward the home activities as have the 
life insurance agents. And it should be remembered 
that life insurance agents sell insurance on a commis- 
sion basis, so that when they contribute their working 
hours it is a real contribution. The activities of our 
members have been so varied that it is not possible 
for me to even enumerate them, but I will say that we 
have had_a most active part in the followimg under- 
takings: Liberty Bond campaigns, the organization of 
saving or thrift societies, the sale of War Savings 
Stamps, the sg ae that have been conducted for ny 
Red Cross, Y. M. A,, Knights of Columbus, Y. 
ll, A. and other ‘dane organizations. Many hos 
served on draft boards as fuel administrators, food 
administrators, four-minute men, as executive heads of 
“war chest’ funds, “patriotic funds,” and in the De- 
partment of Justice. 

A few days after my return from the New Orleans 
convention J, as the president of this great organiza- 
tion, was summoned to Washington by the Secretary 
of the Treasury for a conference with reference to 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance bill. The Congress 
had passed the bill, but for some reason or other those 
who were eligible for the insurance did not seem 
anxious to avail themselves of the benefits offered to 
them by the Government. There were several such 
conferences during the next two or three months, and 
finally the Secretary of the Treasury invited a small 
group, representing the various branches of life in- 
surance, to Washington, and this group was formed 
into what is called “The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Cam- 
vaign Council.” The particular work which the Sec- 
retary placed upon this committee was to make a care- 
ful study of the problems then confronting the Bureau, 
to assist in solving the same, and to devise ways and 
means of interesting all soldiers and sailors in  pur- 
chasing this insurance. It was first thought that it 
would be necessary for us to call upon a large number 
of life insurance salesmen in various sections of the 
country to go to these training camps, but we later 
found that there were a great many experienced life 
insurance men already in these camps, and they were 
sought out and utilized to push the campaigns within 
the camps. 

There were many problems which confronted this 
committee, and it required a good deal of time and 
thought and effort to bring about the desired results, 
but at the conclusion of our effort we were glad to 
report to the Secretary of the Treasury that ninety- 
seven per cent of all persons who were then eligible 
were insured by the Government through the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, and at the close of business on 
July 28 there had been received at the Bureau 3,400,- 
000 applications for a total insurance of $30,000,- 
000,000. The co-operation of the life insurance com- 
panies and the activities of the agents in this matter 
will forever stand as an unqualified endorsement of 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance. 


WORK ON LIBERTY LOAN DRIVES 


As was to be expected, the most important work 
which our organization has done during the past 
year has been in the sale of Liberty Bonds. In the 
first Liberty Loan campaign our organization did not 
have a very important part, because the campaign was 
well along before we manifested any interest in the 
undertaking. The second campaign came close be- 
hind our New Orleans convention and, as the matter 
was there discussed, our fellows took a fairly active 
part in this campaign, so much so that we succeeded 
in selling 375,000 bonds for $100,000,000. We con- 
tinued to perfect our organization, and in the third 
loan the life agents secured, in round figures, 700,000 
subscriptions for $700,000,000. So far as I know, no 
group of men in the nation has made any such con- 
tribution to the financial undertakings of our country, 
and I predict that in the fourth loan the life insurance 
agents of America will take at least 1,000,000 sub- 
scriptions of $2,000,000,000. It is, of course, impos- 
sible for me in the brief time which has been allotted 
me to give you much of this information in detail, but 
I will venture to speak of a few of the most notable 
records: 

One single company has undertaken to sell $65,- 
900,000 of War Savings Stamps during the calendar 
year; and when I say that that company is the 
Metropolitan, we all know that the goal set by them 
will be attained. * 


Meeting of Executive Committee 


The executive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters held its final meet- 
ing prior to the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association on Tuesday, September 3, at 
the Hotel Astor, New York city. J. K. Voshell 
of Baltimore, chairman of the committee, called 
the meeting to order just before eleven o’clock, 
and a roll call showed a quite representative 
attendance from all sections of the country. 
Among those who answered here were several 
ex-presidents of the association, including John 
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Dolph of Washington, D. C.; Charles W. Scovel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Frank E. McMullen, Los Ange- 
les, Cal.; Charles Jerome Edwards, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Henry J. Powell, Louisville, Ky.; L. 
Brakett Bishop, Chicago, Ill.; Neil D. Sills, 
Richmond, . Va.;.- Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore, 
Md.; Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
John Newton Russell, Jr., Los Angeles, Cal. 
President Lawrence J. Priddy was absent from 
the morning session for the reason that he was 
trying to get in touch with Washington in re- 
gard to some prominent speaker. 

After roll call, reading the minutes of the pre- 
vious session was dispensed with and the re- 
ports of the officers were called for. First on 
the list, in the absence of the president, was 
that of Vice-President M. J. Dillon, representa- 
tive of the Pacific Mutual at St. Paul. 

Mr. Dillon referred to the activities of the 
associations in the West and Northwest, par- 
ticulariy with reference to the Liberty Loan, 
Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. campaigns. He stated 
that the St. Paul association was the first or- 
ganized body in that city to take up the work 
building up sentiment for the Liberty Loan 
campaign, and that consequently life insurance 
men obtained a wide introduction into all 
classes of society. In connection with the Con- 
gresses of Life Underwriters, he reported that 
on account of war conditions some had to be 
abandoned. He concluded by endorsing the rec- 
ommendations of Ex-President Neil D. Sills that 
the country be divided into districts and a con- 
gress be formed in each. 

Vice-President Orville Thorp of Dallas, Tex., 
general agent for the Kansas City Life, made a 
most inspiring report, which, on motion of Ex- 
President Charles Jerome Edwards, will be pre- 
sented again before the entire convention at 
some session before adjournment. Mr. Thorp 
reported that association matters had not pros- 
pered quite so well-in the Southwest last year 
as in the previous year, but that there was noth- 
ing to be discouraged about. A new association 
had been formed at Shreveport, La., which was 
in a flourishing condition. Texas associations 
are all working well with but one exception. 

Mr. Thorp then went into a stirring analysis 
of the new conditions which have arisen as a 
result of the war, and argued that in sdlving the 
many problems legal reserve life insurance 
would be a great aid. In illustrating the 
financial aspects of the war as affecting the in- 
dividual, he stated that the wealth of the United 
States is greater than the combined wealth of 
Great Britain, Russia, France and Italy, and 
that our trade with them is increasing by two 
billions per annum, the foreign: trade last year 
amounting to over five and three-quarter bil- 
lions. 

The gold supply of the United States has in- 
creased since the beginning of the war from 
two to three billions, and we now hold two- 
thirds of the gold of the world. Our combined 
wealth is now in excess of two hundred and 
fifty biilions, producing an annual income of 
over forty billions. 

Mr. Thorp then argued that it will be neces- 
sary for the country to so organize as not to 
impair our financial stability. If the war con- 
tinues another year, he said, the debt of the 
United States will amount to fifty billions of dol- 
lars, and the per capita debt will have risen 
from $9.87 in peace times to $500. Every indi- 
vidual must realize that the Government obliga- 
tion is his own obligation, and should so con- 
serve his life value as to make it good. Each 
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man should use the same precautions with his 
own interests—his life value—as he would de- 
mand of any institution he might deal with. In 
other words, he must exercise common sense. 

The elimination of insurance would, he pointed 
out, paralyze all commercial effort, but it is 
guaranteed by reserves, and the individual 
should apply the same principles to himself, 
that is, by conserving his resources he could 
more easily liquidate the obligation which rests 
upon the average tax-paying citizen to meet the 
calls of the Government. 

The report then went on to deal with the 
desirability of getting every life insurance agent 
enrolled in the local associations so as to pre- 
sent a solid front. They must all sell their 
services at a maximum price, and, above all, 
must attain thoroughness, which is the true test 
of permanency. The value of services rendered, 


_ he said, is not reckoned in money terms, and 


instanced the $75,000 salary of President Wilson 
as compared with the vast services he has ren- 
dered to humanity. The leaders of the associa- 
tion must give better service than ever, all 
petty things must be overcome, and that degree 
of co-operation attained which will bring the 
best results. 

In the report of the secretary, George L. 
Dyer urged that the secretaries of the local 
associations realize the importance and re- 
sponsibilities of their positions and give more 
time to their correspondence with the corre- 
sponding secretary. Mr. Dyer stated that 
thirty-six associations were now using an official 
membership card, thus extending the use of 
such cards to one-half the total number of the 
associations. The names of the associations 
and individual.members who have won prizes 
and trophies during the year were read. These 
trophies and prizes will be presented on Friday, 
September 6. Mr. Dyer gave the membership 
to date as 7481, plus 237 members on the honor 
roll, thus making a grand total of 7718. The 
number of members last year was 6441. Allow- 
ing for members lost during the year there is a 
net gain of 1022 members over last year. 

The report of the treasurer, J. W. Bishop, 
showed the receipts during the past fiscal year 
to be $24,992, while the disbursements were 
$15,785, the cash in banks being $9207, plus $97 
interest due September 1. 

Henry J. Powell, chairman of the committee 
on law and legislation, gave descriptions of re- 
cent bills introduced or passed in Washington, 
and discussed their effects on the business of 
life insurance. 

The afternoon session was opened with the 
report of Ex-President E. A. Woods of Pitts- 
burgh for the committee on scientific salesman- 
ship. Mr. Woods interspersed his report with 
remarks on the preparation made by lawyers 
and professional men in getting up a case. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENTIFIC SALESMANSHIP 


Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, a former 
president of the National Association, pre- 
sented this report, which is of a highly instruc- 
tive nature. The bulk of the report is given 
herewith: 


In discussing salesmanship as a science, we must be 
careful to differentiate between salesmanship and sell- 
ing as carefully as we would between broad and ac- 
curate knowledge of fundamental laws and the actual 
application or practice of those laws. There is a 
science of music; the art of singing. Salesmanship is, 
in its broadest sense, this knowledge of the funda 
mental laws and principles and classified experience 
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of the past, and selling is the practical application of 
these laws. 

Salesmanship is scientific when due recognition is 
given in its practice to the established natural laws 
and to the experiences and intormation of others as 
recorded and systematically analyzed, and when cer- 
tain procedures thus proven to be fundamental are 
followed, and others avoided. 

Is there then Scientific Salesmanship? 

In the sense of the exact sciences of Mathematics 
and Physics, no. But in the sense of such sciences 
as Medical Science or the Science of Biology, Music 
or Enginnering, yes. 

There is the Science of Art of 
practicing it. 

Science is: 

“Knowledge gained and verified by exact obser- 
vation and correct thinking, especially if method- 
ically formulated and arranged in a rational sys- 


’ 


tem.”—Standard Dictionary. 

The ability to influence others is one of the greatest 
of human powers. It is absolutely essential to the 
orator, the statesman, the priest, and in every possible 
rank of life. There are surely better ways ot doing 
this as contrasted with poorer. There are fundamental 
laws that we can profit from that will enable us to 
avoid wrong and to adopt right ways. The fact that 
we do not yet fully know them proves nothing but 
our ignorance Australia existed before it was dis- 
covered. * -: 


Salesmanship; the 





BETTER SELECTION OF SALESMEN 

Perhaps the greatest progress in Insurance Sales- 
manship in the last few years has been made in the 
direction of ascertaining how to select, and then 
how to train insurance salesmen. A few years ago 
we did not know what differentiated the successful 
salesmen from others, outside of such general qualities 
as industry, honesty, intelligence, etc.; from what 
vocations the successful came; the best way to pro- 
mote success and avoid failure. We were then going, 
as many who ignore the possibility of making sales- 
manship a science would yet have us go, entirely by 
chanee, trusting merely to the survival of the fittest, 
“and hoping that out of a large number secured, of 
whom most would be failures, a few might succeed. 


SMALL PRODUCERS EXPENSIVE 


Better methods of getting and training agents to be 
successful are being developed, demonstrating the fact 
that it pays to secure and train the successful; that 
the failures are not only expensive but damaging. This 
alone will do more to build up the real profession of 
lite insurance than all the etfort to investigate this 
question costs. It will help to eliminate the casual 
agent, damaging not only to the public, the business, 
but especially to the company or agency. It will 
demonstrate that it pays to spend the same money and 
effort in helping the successful. It demonstrates that, 
as each unsuccessful agent represents a direct and 
avoidable loss, the successful agent is really a large 
and profitable investment to the company or agency, 
to be carefully safeguarded. It will just as much in- 
crease the importance of the large producer as it will 
tend to belittle the casual agent, who costs more than 
his business is worth. 


GROWTH OF TRAINING OF 


More companies and agencies are endeavoring to 
systematically train salesmen than at any previous 
time. Ten years ago the idea of systematic training 
was practically unknown. They were hired very much 
as if Uncle Sam to-day were to give his enlisted men 
a manual of arms and rifle and dispatch them to their 
various fields as soldiers, instead of pursuing a method 
of selection and thorough methods of training men 
that are making the American Army the best in the 
world. For lack of proper training, it is likely that 
large numbers of men have failed who otherwise might 
have become successful, and even those succeeding 
been less successful than they might have been. 
Further, training, which is largely the passing on to 
new salesmen the experience of others, might have 
made him become far more quickly the success that 
was reached only after painful mistakes and years, 
during the course of which many have, either from 
discouragement or financial inability, abandoned the 
business, 


AGENTS 


ORGANIZATIONS HELPING 
SALESMANSHIP 


Among the organizations making distinct progress 
toward the better selection and training of insurance 
salesmen are: 

(a) The recently formed Agency Executive Associa- 
tion, pooling the experiences of the eighty companies 
that belong to it as to méthods of selection and train- 
ing of salesmen, and as to better sales methods gen- 
erally. They are collecting at the present time very 

valuable data that will result in further classifying 
the successful as distinguished from the unsuccessful 
life insurance men and women. 

(b) The Carnegie Bureau of Salesmanship Research 
has greatly widened its experience through its work 
tor the War Department. Fifteen out of the seven- 
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teen members of the staff of this Bureau have, since 
the beginning of the war, been gaining experience in 
the selection and classification of army material that 
will be invaluable during, and particularly after, the 
Deciding what man is best 


termination of the war. 
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fitted for one of the several hundred classifications 
of the army—how to ascertain those who possess these 
qualifications and how best to train them—is_ sub- 
stantially the same human problem as that of the selec- 
tion and training of salesmen. 

(c) The magnificent work done by the Allied Gov- 
ernments, from which the United States is profiting 
in the replacement of rehabilitated soldiers, will give 
a further impetus to the broad question of a better 
way of ascertaining for what work a man is best fitted 
and how best to fit him for it. These men are al- 
ready returning from overseas, and many of them, 
while invalided from further service, may, as has been 
the case in Canada, be ascertained to be peculiarly 
fitted for life insurance, and the United States Gov- 
ernment itself may work out a method of training 
men for this vocation as it is doing for others, 


PROBLEM IN THE WORLD 


greatest problem in the world, and 
tending most to the efficiency of a nation, is placing 
persons in the work for which they are best fitted in 
life and then devising improved methods for training 
them. If one can imagine every one in America doing 
the thing which he can do best, and if one’s imagina- 
tion can further reach the vision of far better ways 
of fitting all these persons for this work they can best 
do, it would be difficult to exaggerate the increased 
efficiency of the nation. While this, of course, is look- 
ing forward to an unattainable goal, every step in this 
direction helps. It is safe to say that the vast majority 
of the persons in the United States are just as much 
misplaced as the vast majority of salesmen and women 


THE GREATEST 
Perhaps the 
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in the insurance business, and every one, even if 
properly placed in the thing which he can best do, 
could be better trained. 

That our great institution may lead in this all- 
important matter, given such a great impetus by the 
war, should be a source of intense pride to all thor- 
oughly interested. That it has been the indirect cause 
of starting movements that are vastly valuable to th 
Government and to the cause of our Allied armies, 
and that it is helping America to build a better army 
and navy, is sufficient compensation for the effort that 
has been put into this work. But beyond the service 
that we have rendered our country will certainly come 
the result of this experience and study in helping us 
to make such a thing as Scientific Salesmanship a 
possibility instead of a misnomer or a dream. 


Charles Jerome Edwards then read the report 
of the committee on use and extension of life 
insurance credit on behalf of Lawrence C. 
Woods, chairman. 


REPORT OF LAWRENCE C. WOODS 
Chairman Committee on Use and Extension of 
Life Insurance for Credit. 

Lawrence C. Woods of Pittsburgh presented a 
highly interesting report on behalf of his com- 

mittee. Parts of it follow: 
A few years ago business life insurance was almost 


unknown, not only to the business and financial world, 
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but to field men and even life insurance companies 
themselves. ‘lo-day, thanks to the indetaugable, loyal 
and self-sacrificing services of our predecessors and 
the othcers of the National Association, it is included 
in the credit inquirendoes of the National Association 
ot Credit Men, of our Federal Keserve banks and, 


lastly, the American Bankers Association. 

Surely there is little more that could be done to 
inseparably link life insurance with the credit of 
America. 


Is it not up to each field man, as well as each 
general agent and company executive, to keep up the 
ceaseless campaign of education that this asknowl- 
edged essential instrument may become still more 
generally used? "oe 

EDUCATION OF AGENTS AND PUBLIC 

Education is the word which your former chairman 
seized upon as the essential work of this committee. 
this divides itself into two classes—the education of 
the agent (dare I say, company officials?), and the 
education of the public. 

During the past year, out of the fourteen companies 
which replied nine are making special ettorts to in- 
struct their agents by special documents, testimonial 
letters, discussions and agency papers. One company 
made it a keynote at every single one of their thirty- 
eight annual meetings not only officers but prominent 
outsiders, addressing their agents. 

Placing the right emphasis upon the education of the 
agents, progress is not as noted by companies in the 
education of the public. But general advertising and 
general literature have been used, and one company 
has made it a point to have addresses delivered be- 
fore Y, . A. bodies and colleges on this special 
subject. 

Of the thirty-two associations which have responded, 
thirteen, through meetings, booklets and = special 
pamphlets giving: letters trom bankers, have sought 
to educate their agents and the public. One association 
had a joint meeting with the Chamber of Commerce to 
discuss the subject. Another had ten special articles 
in the newspapers. Another had special taiks given 
before the credit men on “‘Life Insurance for Strength- 
ening Small Credits.’””, Another had talks before edu- 
cational institutions and before industrial bodies. Still 
another included in its life insurance course in one 
of our large universities a lecture on “Life Insurance 
for Credit and Business Purposes.” 

INCREASE IN BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 

Yet business life insurance for credit purposes 
shows a marked increase. Twenty-four out of the 
thirty associations which have answered this question 
state that business life. insurance has increased in their 
territory all the way from ten per cent to three hun- 
dred per cent. Of the fourteen associations who ven- 
tured to give percentages the average increase is sixty 
per cent. 

THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE 

As a matter of fact, have we not in some instances 
placed the cart before the horse? Have we not over- 
emphasized not only in business insurance, but in in- 
heritance tax insurance, the “‘saving of taxes’? Ilave 
we not made that the principal thing, whereas it was 
only incidental and non-essential? Any man or cor- 
poration buying life insurance to evade the taxes re- 
quired for America’s great share in this mighty war 
for humanity and civilization is a slacker and a traitor, 


J. L. Shuff of Cincinnati, for the committee on 
taxation, stated that the report would be sub- 
mitted briefly in writing. 

Lyle Reid of Ottawa reported as Canada's 
representative of the International Council—a 
new body set up by the national and Canadian 
associations. The council met Monday night, 
and Mr. Reid stated that as it was only just 
getting on its legs there was little to report. It 
was hoped that after the war an international 
secretary might be chosen, that a representative 
of each body might sit on their respective legis- 
lative committees, and that the two journals 
now published might possibly be consolidated. 
Another question to be considered was that of a 
central point for the annual meetings, and for 
an arrangement of sectional divisions in which 
joint meetings could be held from time to time. 


Personal Comments and Side Lights 

Some twenty-four years ago the National 
Association of Life Underwriters elected as 
president Everett H. Plummer of Philadelphia. 
To-day he is the senior living past president 
of the body, and it was a special pleasure to 
his numerous friends to greet him at this 
meeting. While he was president of the asso- 
ciation he accomplished much, and has ever 
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since been a tower of strength. His impress 
has been deep and lasting. On Tuesday of this 
week Mr. Plummer commemorated the forty- 
fifth anniversary of his connection with the 
Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, Mass., which he 
represents in Philadelphia. During those forty- 
five years he has known no other business love 
but this company, and from his office have gone 
forth many men who have made splendid repu- 
tations in the life insurance field. It is the 
heartfelt wish of all who have the pleasure of 
knowing Mr. Plummer personally that he may 
be spared for many years to continue his work 
and give of his counsel to all looking for the 
improvement of the ethics of the business of 
life insurance soliciting. 
* * * * * 

The nominating committee as selected by the 
various delegations met on Wednesday night, 
and, after a short but harmonious meeting, 
recommended the following ticket: 

For president, J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, 
Metropolitan Life; vice-president, A. O. Elia- 
son, St. Paul, Minnesota Mutual Life; vice- 
president, Warren C. Flynn, St. Louis, Mo., 
Massachusetts Mutual Life; secretary, Hiram 
M. Taylor, Wheeling, W. Va., Northwestern 
Mutual; treasurer, W. M. Wood, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., United States Life. Chairman of the 
executive committee will be elected when the 
new committee meets. Everett Ensign, the 
present efficient corresponding secretary of the 
association, is, of course, slated for re-election. 

* * * * * 

Thursday evening witnessed a great outpour- 
ing of delegates, their wives and guests at the 
annual banquet, which was held in the Grand 
Ball Room of the Hotel Astor. Lawrence 
Priddy, president of the association, acted as 
toastmaster, and addyesses were made by Dar- 
win P. Kingsley, president of the New York 
Life; T. B. Macaulay, president, Sun Life of 
Canada, and Strickland Gillilan of Baltimore, 
and music constituted a strong feature of the 
evening. 


Woodrow Wilson and the Doctrine of 


Sovereignty 
By DARWIN F. KINGSLEY 

Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New 
York Life, delivered a comprehensive address 
on ‘‘Woodrow Wilson and the Doctrine of 
Sovereignty.’’ He said the only way to guaran- 
tee the preservation of peace after the war 
is through a federation of nations, not a part- 
nership of sovereignties. Mr. Kingsley’s ad- 
dress, which was delivered at the banquet 
Thursday evening, is in part as follows: 

The appalling crimes committed by Germany 
within four years do not reach their climax in 
her perversion of scientific achievements into 
implements of indiscriminate murder, they do 
not reach their climax in rape officially con- 
doned, if not ordered, nor in forcing people 
through hunger into slavery; her great crime 
consists in systematic lying, lying first to her 
own people and then to all other peoples. Von 
Papen’s characterization of the American 
people as idiots has in it the sneer of Mephis- 
topheles. To the German how gullible we 
were; what children not to see the lie and its 
purposes! We were children by the German 
standard of honor. But now we know, now we 
are keeping the reckoning and we propose to 
make the great Liar pay to the uttermost 
farthing. 

Here Mr. Kingsley introduced quotations from 
noted Germans showing their belief that might 
makes right. 

This war is the culmination of the German 
programme, which was stimulated at least by 
the world’s programme, 
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And what has been the world programme? 

That brings us to the primary cause of the 
war. 

The primary cause of this war is a condition, 
a political condition inherited from previous 
centuries; a condition which in its history 
records the struggles of human society as cer- 
tainly as the rocks tell the story of the evolu- 
tion of the earth; a condition which has quali- 
fied and largely controlled the ambitions, the 
triumphs, the defeats, the aspirations of the 
human race; a condition which has served man- 
kind, but has also bound it, and still binds it, 
as with bands of steel. We have now reached 
the age in politics when, if democratic civiiiza- 
tion is to survive, we must first slay this rep- 
tile and then break these bonds. Vital as the 
first duty is, the second in due course will be- 
come even more important. 

The chief human agent in the perpetuation of 
that political condition in relatively modern 
times, the man who used it most effectively 
for the furtherance of his own purposes and 
his own ambitions, and therefore the chief 
criminal, is Frederick of Prussia, sometimes 
miscalled the Great, and apotheosized in eight 
volumes by Carlyle. The chief living criminal, 
who, after all, is merely carrying out Fred- 
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erick’s programme, is William the Second, 
King of Prussia and German Emperor. 

Again the Doctrine of Sovereignty. 

The great question is can men preserve all 
that is worth preserving in nationality without 
war? Or is there something in nationality that 
makes war necessary? Could governments ef- 
fectively function as governments if they ar- 
ranged their relations and settled their differ- 
ences as individuals do, as the States of this 
Federal Union do? 

Never has all the world been so nearly of one 
mind on any one subject as now. There must 
be no more such wars as this. Everybody agrees. 
Very well. How then to achieve it? 

In its inception, construction and history, the 
Federal Union tells the Allies how they may 
organize peace. 

In all the Babel of voices discussing the fu- 
ture relations of nations the one great voice 
that is clear and prophetic and powerful is the 
voice of Woodrow Wilson. It takes us no wither 
to say that we should have entered the war 
sooner. Most of us will regret so long as we 
shall live our long period of hesitancy. 

President Wilson, in my opinion, moved as 
rapidly as public opinion moved, he led it, and 
finally crystallized it by his timely and inspir- 
ing eloquence. We are all very wise now. It is 
easy, always easy, to be wise afterwards. 

But in his vision of a post-bellum programme, 
in his prophetic forecast of what must be done, 
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if all this precious blood is not to be spilled in 
vain, the President stands above all other lead- 
ers of nations, and in really constructive utter- 
ances, unhappily, almost alone. 

He has said that after this war democracies 
must unite, not as States, not as sovereignties, 
not as mere governments, but as peoples. There 
sounds the prophetic voice. In that lies the 
only process by which victory can be made 
worth all its dreadful cost. President Wilson’s 
programme calls for no surrender of liberty, no 
loss of political integrity, no weakening of local 
self-government; on the contrary it points the 
way to a larger world where lie the peace and 
the power that the thirteen States and their 
thirty-five fellows have found under the Fed- 
eral Constitution. A mere League of States 
will not do. A partnership of sovereignties will 
not do. 

The key word is Federation. 
Federation.!! 

“* * * for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved.”’ 

That is the Great new Evangel and Woodrow 
Wilson is its Prophet! 


Federation! 


The Life Agent’s Opportunity and Duty, in 
View of War Conditions 


By GEORGE W. PERKINS 


At the afternoon session on Thursday, George 
W. Perkins, former vice-president of the New 
York Life, when introduced was received with 
tumultuous applause. In the course of his 
speech he said: 


It is a very real pleasure to address this dis- 
tinguished gathering, the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

I am satisfied that there is not another body 
of men in our broad land that, in its everyday 
work in times of peace, so nearly typifies the 
idea of disinterested public service. That is 
why you have been so successful in pushing the 
Thrift Stamp, the Liberty Bond, the Red Cross 
and the Y. M. C. A. campaigns, as well as 
serving in other capacities, such as food ad- 
ministrators, four-minute men, ete. In order 
to be a good life insurance man one must be 
imbued with the spirit of service. The funda- 
mental reason why a man takes out life insur- 
ance is an unselfish one. 

You have asked me to say a word to you 
about the work that the War Work Coun- 
cil of the Y. M. C. A. has been doing for our 
men in the army and navy. In the time 
allotted me I can give you but a mere sketch, 
because the work is so vast. What the Y. M. 
C. A. is trying to do is to provide, in the 
camps and war zones, a substitute for the 
home conditions the soldier has left behind; to 
provide the necessary material with which he 
can play his_outdoor games; to furnish whole- 
some indoor musical and theatrical entertain- 
ment; to provide books, periodicals and news- 
papers; to operate canteens where certain 
articles of food not furnished by the army can 
be bought by the men; to furnish the numerous 
buildings that the organization has erected 
with reading rooms, musical instruments and 
other attractions that lend a home atmosphere 
to the camp. This work has been already pro- 
nounced by the generals in the army as being 
of the utmost value in keeping up the morale 
of the men. 


BOYS AWAY FROM HOME 


Just think for a moment of these fine young 
lads going to a far-off land for the first time 
in their lives! A Y. M. C. A. secretary in New 
England recently wrote me that out of the 42 
men who went into camp from his district in 
the last draft 34 of them had never before slept 
away from their own homes for one single 
night. 

A letter recently received from one of the 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries working near the 
trenches told how, two or three days before, 
some of our men had come straggling back 
after a severe ordeal of several days on the 
front line. He said every man’s face was set, 
with a far-off, strained expression, and he 
could not get them to talk to each other or to 
him; they just lay around the hut with a far- 
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off gaze. That afternoon the supply wagon of 
the Y. M. C. A. arrived, and it happened to 
have a box that contained bats, ball mits and 
other baseball paraphernalia. The secretary 
took the box out into the field, got an axe, split 
it open and threw the contents of the box 
among the boys. Instantly they were on their 
feet, and soon were in the midst of a good 
American ball game. It was the only thing 
that seemed to be abie to get their thoughts 
away from the awful experiences they had been 
through. Can you imagine anything more 
necessary and important than this sort of ser- 
vice? It is service of this kind that the War 
Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. is trying to 
render, and with the constantly increasing 
number of men in our camps here and abroad 
the expense is enormous. Our budget for the 
month of September alone calls for an expendi- 
ture of $10,000,000. 

Now, gentlemen, this is the war phase of it 
in just a few words, for I could go on for two 
or three hours with vivid illustrations of the 
value of the work; but I want your attention 
for a moment on an entirely different phase 
of the work. We are thinking of these fine 
young men of ours as being in Europe for the 
sole purpose of fighting. Something else is 
happening that, to my mind, is scarcely second 
in importance. It is that they are educating 
themselves while fighting. They are attend- 
ing the greatest international university in the 
history of the world. They are going to be 
forced, by their very environment, to think 
and think hard as to the underlying causes of 
the war; the kind of civilization that is to fol- 
low the war, and the part they must take in 
the affairs of the great, new world of to- 
morrow. They are going to meet and talk with 
men of their own age, with the coming gen- 
eration of the different civilized countries of 
the world. The battlefield of France is going 
to be the great congress of the young men of 
to-day of the different civilized nations. 


SHAPING FUTURE DESTINIES 


When this million and a half or three million 
of our young men come home they will shape 
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the destiny of the United States for the next 
century. They will become the aldermen of 
our cities, our mayors, our governors, our 
congressmen, our cabinet members, yes, our 
presidents, for many years to come. This, you 
will remember, was true following our Civil 
War, and it will be true following this great 
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world war. Therefore, can anything be more 
important than that the physical welfare and 
mental poise of this great body of Americans 
be safeguarded in every possikle way? The 
men who lecture to them and the men who 
preach to them should be men of broad vision, 
looking ever forward, and not backward. 

An arrangement has just been concluded by 
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which the seven non-military organizations in 
this country that are engaged in serving our 
men in service will have a joint campaign from 
the 11th to the 18th of November, for the pur- 
pose of raising $10,000,000 for the work they 
have in hand. I am in intimate touch with 
this work, and I am for it .with all my heart 
and soul. I commend it to your earnest atten- 
tion. I ask you to go into the campaign when 
it opens with the same zeal and fervor with 
which you go out and get a signature ‘‘on that 
dotted line.”” In my judgment, there is no way 
in which you can more efficiently and effectively 
do your bit for our country to-day than by col- 
lecting the sinews of war, namely, the dollars 
that are needed to carry out this all-important 
service. 


Shortcomings Within and Without 
By HERBERT C. COX 


Herbert C. Cox, president of the Canada Life 
of Toronto, and also president of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association, made a 
pleasing address on the above-named topic, 
from which the following extracts are taken: 

However simple or however intricate in its 
conception, and however true in its action a 
mechanism may be, there are a thousand and 
one contingencies which may at an unexpected 
moment interfere seriously or otherwise with 
its proper functioning. From the giant of the 
steel foundry to the hyper-sensitive Swiss 
movement, all are subject to trouble from 
within and without, which, no matter what the 
plimary cause, may result in loss of energy 
and time affecting a very wide circle. 

Organizations, economic or political, financial 
or industrial, suffer from imperfections inherent 

_to their nature or arising from some outside in- 
fluence, despite the keenness of the offensive 
and defensive planned by the alert minds 
charged with their progress. 

No apology, therefore, is necessary for the 
suggestion that shortcomings may and do exist 
in an undertaking which deals so intimately as 
does life assurance with the human element, 
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whose proneness to err is so usually conceded. 
With no desire to be pessimistic, but rather to 
point the way with optimism to greater possi- 
bilities, it is my purpose to touch very lightly 
upon some features of our -work which have 
impressed themselves upon me during several 
years in the management of an important gen- 
cral agency, as well as in my present executive 
relation. 

In an effort so tremendous as is ours, every 
ounce of human energy, every moment of time, 
und every dotlar of money should be rigidly put 
to account. This can only be done through the 
utmost measure of entente between the home 
office and the agencies. Complete harmony and 
unity of action between these two great divi- 
sions of our anatomy would be perhaps too 
much to expect, but the nearer we approach 
ine ideal relation of head and heart, for which 
we look in. the human bodies we insure, the 
nearer we shal! come to the ideal in life assur- 
ance organizations. 


AGENCY FORCE THE HEART OF THE BODY 
The heart of any life insurance company is, 
of course, the agency force, whose function it is 
io continually pump the life blood of new busi- 
ness through the system, and any murmur or 
leak in this organ should be immediately regis- 
tered in the head—the home office. Essential, 
tnen, is the adequate care and nourishment of 
the heart—in other words, the proper training 
and equipment of the producer. Less than ten 
companies, so far as information is available, 
have adopted any definite method of educating 
their salesmen, the balance drafting thousands 
of men into the business each year in the hope 
that some may find permanent lodgment and 
success. Necessarily much waste attends this 
process of elimination, and we are here given 
the opportunity for some real cost accounting. 
The names of the companies which have 
adopted the wiser course are readily obtain- 
able, and any or all of them will, no doubt, be 
willing to share their method. Surely the 
agency Managers as well as the home office 
must realize the advantage of skilled labor and 
the greater results to be obtained by its use. 

Following our simile further, the heart must 
not be allowed to run away with the head, as it 
frequently attempts to do in the belief that it 
reflects the public pulse, nor, on the other hand, 
must the head in its cold logic stifle the en- 
thusiasm and fervor of its sister organ, but it 
should seek rather to guide and utilize that 
spirit, to the end that both head and heart may 
attain their full normal capacity and keep the 
body politic healthful and clean. Through in- 
tensive education, rather than extensive in- 
struction of the agency representative will, I 
believe, be found the way to this desirable 
unity. : 

Is the vision of the executive and the agency 
manager sufficiently broad? Are we alive to the 
bigness of our opportunities? Do we realize 
the possibilities for men of parts in this busi- 
ness? Without disparagement of our present 
forces may we not ask whether we have not in 
our own hesitation failed to attract to our 
standard the high capacity it properly com- 
mands? Do we quite appreciate the potential 
earning power to be developed by men of 
brains and breadth? I must confess to a frank 
and great surprise a few days ago upon learning 
that an agency manager of my own company, 
in a territory not too inviting, had in seven 
months earned more than the combined annual 
salaries of four important executives in the 
home office! Immediately the foregoing queries 
presented themselves, and the answers were un- 
fortunately all in the negative. Should wo not 
hitch our wagon to a brighter star? 


EDUCATIVE PROPAGANDA FOR THE PUBLIC 


It is perhaps not unnatural that, with the 
want of education of the salesman, there should 
also be a lack of constructive and instructive 
propaganda among the _ purchasing public. 
Granted that most, if net all, companies, indi- 
vidually and periodically, advise the general 
reader through the medium of the public press 
of their assets, their assurance in force, the 
amount paid in death claims, etc., etc., etc., but 
is this interesting or informing to those who 
may take the time to read it? Is it well di- 


rected energy and expenditure from the home 
office viewpoint? 


Is it of service to the sales- 
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men? The mission of effective advertising is 
to relieve the salesman as largely as may be of 
the onus of educating the prospect so that his 
time and effort may be directed purely to the 
task of selling his policies. Much of our ad- 
vertising is assuming this character, with, I be- 
lieve, very material results to the companies who 
have adopted it and whose field men have had the 
acumen to sense its value to them. * * * 


THE 


UNDUE TAXATION 

May I here venture to deplore the practice of 
the various States and Provinces in taxing un- 
duly the premiums of your clients, the tendency 
of this taxation being ever upward? The atti- 
tuGe of the Government of Great Britain in this 
regard is well known. It is perhaps too much 
to hope that a similar viewpoint will be adopted 
on this continent, but we must never cease our 
effort not only to prevent the increase of these 
imports: we must redouble our exertions toward 
their reduction. The members of your associa- 
tions can very materially assist in leading to 
the light those in our legislatures who are re- 
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sponsible for the anomaly of this tax upon 
thrift. The interest of your client is your in- 
terest in this request. * * * ’ 

Are you securing a proper proportion of new 
business from existing policyholders? Are you 
taking full advantage of opportunities for new 
business in connection with settlement of ma- 
tured endowments, death claims, deferred divi- 
dends, five-yearly and even annual dividends? 
Does your company stimulate and urge you in 
this direction and provide you with relevant in- 
formation and suggestion? Economy of time is 
here involved, as it would seem that a given 
amount of business can be secured through 
these sources with the expenditure of less time 
than from what might be termed, for want of a 
better word, ‘‘non-converts.’’ The home office 
and the agent are therefore both responsible 
for any failure to conserve the time and oppor- 
tunity which really belong to the company and 
should be utilized to the fullest possible extent. 


AVOIDING ABUSE OF COMPETITORS 

Time was when the name of any company met 
in competitive canvass was anathema to the 
agent, who straightway proceeded to berate it 
out of his way. Much valuable time was wasted, 
ill feeling engendered and actual harm done to 
all involved. Your associations have done much 
to eliminate this element of discussion, and it 
has almost entirely disappeared from the can- 
vass of the more successful salesmen, but there 
is still room for improvement. It is not suffi- 
cient to instruct the agent to refrain from it. 
He must be provided with a substitute. There 
are plenty of fundamental points about his own 
proposition upon which he can dwell and insist, 
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eradicated by education from 
The growing tendency to exchange of thought 
and actual experience between companies, be- 


if he 


tween the actuaries, the medical directors and 
agency officials is having a marked effect in this 
direction, and will, I believe, influence the situa- 
tion in yet larger measure. 
The old spirit of aloofness 
home office sought to withhold itself from the 
field has been gradually disappearing. We are 
fast becoming democratized, as becomes a great 
public servant, and are presenting to that public 
whom we serve a great institution capably 
officered, fully manned and economically man- 
aged, with an appeal to and demand upon its 
confidence which cannot be gainsaid. Prejudice 
may still exist against life insurance, and criti- 
cism may still be directed against its opponents, 


with which the 


but we have the remedy in frank publicity. 
Greater understanding of our principles and 
aims carries fuller appreciation of them. We 


can but gain through a wider exposition of all 
that pertains to our work in its many phases. 
Through this, rather than through restrictive 
and hindering legislation, will the future possi- 
bilities of life assurance be realized and its full 
effectiveness be made available for the indi- 
vidual and the State. 


Science and War 

By HENRY MOIR 

A most instructive 

Henry Moir, actuary and director Home Life In- 

surance Company and Actuarial So- 

ciety of America, under the title ‘Science and 
War.’ He said in part: 


paper was presented by 


president 


This country has been in the conflict for 
nearly a year and a half. In the subject before 
us I might point to developments in chemistry, 
in surgery, in physiology—even in psychology 
and spiritualism. But it is unnecessary to enter 
on these broad sciences, the developments of 
wnich are such obvious features in our progress. 
It has been said that if anyone could ascertain 

il ui 7t can be known about a single dewdrop 
he would solve the mysteries of the universe. 
So it behooves us to confine ourselves more 
closely to our own smaller sphere and deal with 
that branch of science relating to the insurance 
of lives. If we can attain a mastery of one 
section we may at the same time learn some- 
thing of the greater issues. Insurance is broad 
enougu in its scope for the time available; it 
involves a consideration of: 

(1) Statistical analyses of war mortality. 

(2) Financial effect on the assets of corpora- 
tions. 

(3) Probable social 
ment. 

It would be easy to expand each one of these 
three aspects of our business into a separate 
address, but probably you prefer condensed in- 
formation on all the important subjects, rather 
than a more complete statement of any one of 
them, which could only be attained by omitting 
the other two. The motto of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America is expressed in the words of 
Ruskin: 

“The work of science is to substitute 
for appearances and demonstrations for 
pressions.” 

Since the business of life insurance is founded 
upon future events, and upon the probability 
that events will happen in a sequence which can 
be foreseen, it follows that actuarial science 
calls for an element of prophetic power. Of 
necessity it demands conservative advice in 
handling circumstances which are still develop- 
ing, and which cannot be proved with mathe- 
matical exactness. We must commence with 
appearances, whence we derive impressions, and 
finally these are reduced to demonstrations. 
Our knowledge of the effects of the war on life 
Insurance is still meager as regards facts, and 
our minds contain only impressions on points 
like to substitute 


and economic develop- 


facts 
im- 


scientific knowledge. 


INSURANCE RISKS IN WAR 
In order that scientific requirements may be 
met in computing premiums for war insurance 
we must have as a minimum of information—— 
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(a) Number of men actually fighting. 

(b) Number of casualties (deaths and 
wounded separately). 

(c) The time of exposure. 

Even in this broad form, reliable information 
cannot now be secured and will not be available 
until after the war. Then we shall have much 
more than the minimum—for we shall be able 
to divide the exposures and the casualties so as 
to separate and analyze the war mortality by 
classes somewhat as follows: 


1—Infantry. 

2—Artillery. 

3—Cavalry. 

4—Navy, and 

5—Aviation. 

And we expect to find great differences be- 
tween these branches. Then, too, we shall 
separate the officers from the men, and prob- 
ably divide the officers of lower rank from those 
of higher rank—the commissariat department 
from the fighting forces, etc. In the South 
African war the casualties amongst officers were 
high; there is a strong presumptive belief that 
the same experience holds during the present 
European war; especially in the case of junior 
officers. Probably the senior officers incur less 
hazard. 

In the meantime we are groping around for 
all the information we can obtain. Our existing 
practice is based upon general impressions, con- 
firmed by such statistics as we have been able to 
bring together. Having an absorbing interest 
in the subject, we take any opportunity to dis- 
cuss it with those who may know any particular 
phases. Such information has to be carefully 
weighed and sifted—much is hearsay and doubt- 
ful, some confidential; but out of the whole we 
gradually develop a clear trend which we may 
cautiously follow. Most of the companies that 
grant insurance to any extent on the lives of 
soldiers incurring the war risk in Europe are 
charging an extra premium of 10 per cent of 
the face value of the policy (that is, $100 for 
each $1000 of insurance), with the proviso that 
at the termination of the war the actual death 
losses from war service will be segregated and 
if the extra premium thus charged should prove 
more than the hazard which has been incurred 
a refund of the balance will be made to con- 
tinuing policyholders. This is equitable and 
fair for any insurance now being effected. It 
means, briefly, that the life companies cannot 
possibly make any profit out of the soldiers’ 
insurance. A loss may be sustained on such 
new insurance, but it is minimized. Practically 
all of the policies taken out before this country 
entered upon the war are now free from re- 
striction as to military or naval service. Such 
service can be undertaken without payment of 
any extra premium whatever. Moreover, it must 
always be borne in mind that the United States 
Government furnishes certain forms of insur- 
ance free to all soldiers and sailors, while at 
the same time giving them an opportunity to 
take out $10,000 each of optional insurance at 
peace-time rates. The aggregation of all this 
optional insurance is already about $30,000,000,- 
000. On this gigantic amount of soldiers’ and 
sailors’ insurance the country agrees to assume 
all the hazards of war—a generous provision 
which in its educational effect will have a great 
influence for the good of the nation. The mor- 
tality outlays by the nation will doubtless be 
investigated and published from time to time; 
but on account of the system in this country of 
distributing the expenses over various depart- 
ments and bureaus, it is probable that the cost 
of administration will never be known. 


EXPERIENCE IN EARLIER WARS 


It may be interesting to submit examples of 
figures which help the actuary to make an in- 
telligent forecast of the probable war mortality. 
In the first place we had careful analyses of 
experience in earlier wars—especially the war 
in South Africa. The war indicated a mortality 
from war and disease of 38 per 1000 per annum 
amongst men and 53 per 1000 per annum 
amongst officers during the whole duration of 
the war. The war fatalities were nearly double 
those of disease in the case of officers, while the 
men showed the reverse condition—about double 
the mortality from disease, as compared with 
war fatalities—an interesting illustration of 
extra care on the part of officers. During the 
intensive year of war—1899-1900—the mortality 
amongst officers—wounds and disease—ran up to 
87 per 1000. 
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The European War had not made much 
progress before scientific insurance men real- 
ized that past results would not be a safe guide 
for existing conditions. British companies fixed 
the extra premium for new insurance at $1v0 
per $1000 of insurance; afterwards most of them 
increased it to $150 per $100, and some of them 
even to $200 per $1000. The Australian Mutual 
Provident Company deliberately fixed the extra 
premium at a low rate, expecting to bear part 
of the loss—the original extra was $50 per $1000 
—increased in 1916 to $75 per $1000—which is 
now reported to be “far from adequate, as 
shown by the experience of this war.’’ 

In casting around for statistical information, 
we can use such items as these: During the first 
two or three months of the war Germany ex- 
pected a rapid victory, thinking the campaign 
would be like the Franco-German and Austro- 
German wars of about fifty years ago. They 
therefore published promptly full lists of cas- 
ualties, reporting even the regiments involved. 
This valuable information was, however, soon 
discontinued when it was found that the war 
was taking a serious turn. Yet it gave us a 
foundation. 

Amongst other points that are gradually per- 
colating down to students of the subject we find 
it reported of the British army that ‘in the 
first twelve months of the war 6000 officers and 
95,000 men were killed.’’ We can only guess at 
the total number of men who were engaged and 
amongst whom these casualties resulted. The 
British forces during the first twelve months of 
the war were not large—if we assume that the 
average was under 1,000,000 men (and consider- 
ing the small army with which the campaign 
opened this figure seems a liberal—indeed a 
maximum estimate)—then we find that the war 
casualties were probably well in excess of 10 
per cent—probably nearer 15 per cent, or 150 
per 1000. 

“During one month in France, in 1917, 27,000 
men were killed from the British army.”’ 

The city of Toronto has had a general expe- 
rience which will have an interesting statistical 
value when the facts are finally developed. 
Already there have been nearly 1100 deaths out 
of 10,000 men who were insured in the early 
stages of the war. Amongst actuaries we find 
that 390 have taken up service from the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries in London and 46, or over 11 
per cent, have been killed in action. 

The school I attended in boyhood has tried to 
keep a military roll since the war broke out. 
The latest figures—midsummer 1918—show that 
2776 had enlisted for service in all branches. 
The fatal casualties and missing number 476, 
which is over 17 per cent of the total number 
enrolled since the beginning of the war. In 
such figures we have to make allowance for the 
average time since enlistment, as well as for 
the fact that a considerable proportion have 
seen no active service at all. The bare figures 
which might indicate a single extra premium 
of nearly $170 per $1000 must therefore be radi- 
cally modified to bring them into harmony with 
fact. 


THE LOSSES OF THE PRUDENTIAL OF 
LONDON 


The effect of the European war on the policy- 
holders of one of the largest life insurance com- 
panies in the world—The Prudential of Lon- 
don—is well illustrated by a chart whose basis 
lines show the normal mortality in time of peace 
as represented by 

1—The experience of The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of London amongst all its indus- 
trial policyholders for the year 1913; and 

2—The English life mortality rate (male), be- 
ing average English mortality during the years 
1910-11-12. 

The two base lines do not vary much from one 
another—the general population mortality being 
a trifle more favorable than that of industrial 
policyholders of The Prudential (London). The 
first full calendar year in which the young men 
of Great Britain were exposed to the hazards of 
war was 1915, and they paid a heavy toll. The 
line representing that year’s experience shows 
a highly increased death rate for all ages after 
seventeen; at age twenty-one the rate was 
about five times the experience in time of peace. 
Increases were still more marked in the two 
following years; indeed, during 1917 the mor- 
tality at age twenty was between 13 and 14 
times as much as in normal peace time. Prior 
to the war the expected number of death claims 
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was about 4 per 1000 per annum; but since 1915 
the claims at ages nineteen to twenty-three— 
swelled by the high death rate directly due to 
the war—were over 40 per 1000 per year. This 
reflects the enormous increase in the mortality 
rate as applied to all insured lives—whether in 
active service or not. * * #* 


FINANCIAL EFFECTS OF WAR 


The funds of life companies are affected in 
more directions than that of increased mor- 
tality. Of even greater importance is the de- 
preciation of securities held before the war. 
Life companies hold a considerable proportion 
of the accumulated wealth of the people in the 
reserve values of policies, and the investments 
representing such accumulations showed an 
immediate and large shrinkage on the outbreak 
of war in 1914. The force of this influence had 
already been felt when we declared war last 
year, and the formal junction of this country 
with other allied nations had only a secondary 
effect. One might hope that the principal 
danger is already past. Extreme fluctuation 
has been minimized by the system in general 
use in this country whereby bonds of sound 
institutions, well secured and not in default in 
payment of principal or interest, are carried at 
their amortized value; that is, at the original 
market or purchase price increased or di- 
minished by the proper sum which will bring 
the bonds to their maturity value when they fall 
due. Also, the Insurance Commissioners have 
recommended average values of securities over 
a considerable period instead of strict market 
values as of any particular date. These have 
acted as shock absorbers, reducing the apparent 
shrinkage in securities, which did not have to 
be realized. 

The effect of depreciation of securities is 
partly offset by the higher interest earnings 
being secured on new investments. Nearly all 
of our life companies are growing; their funds 
are increasing and they are making new invest- 
ments from month to month. These new in- 
vestments, together with the reinvestments of 
maturing funds, can be made at the depreciated 
prices and higher interest rates now available. 
Most companies, however, consider it a duty to 
Place all available funds in Liberty Loans, 
although the interest rate is less than the 
average rate earned on other investments. 
Apart from this consideration, it follows that, 
after the war, when monetary affairs resume 
their normal balance, the enhanced value of in- 
vestments made during times of uncertainty 
will offset—perhaps more than offset—the de- 
preciation or the losses on those investments 
which were made prior to the war. 

We must not forget also that most great wars 
have been followed by a period of depression, 
even by a “panic.’’ The word is rather unfor- 
tunate, because the condition is foreseen by 
most careful thinkers. We must have and can- 
not escape from a period of readjustment. The 
war activities slow down or stop, and the ener- 
gies of the people must be diverted into other 
channels. This European War will influence 
the future of the United States far more than 
is yet generally believed. The possibilities of 
foreign trade are beyond the wildest dreams 
of only a few years ago. International invest- 
ments will be common, and a broader sympathy 
with foreign affairs will be manifest as the re- 
sult of millions of Americans serving in Europe. 
For some time after the war civilian trade is 
likely to remain good, because of scarcity 
during the war. Working men and women have 
been earning good wages, and when they find 
that civilian requirements, and even desires, 
can be met they are tempted to buy freely 
during the period immediately following the 
negotiation of peace. Merchants supply them- 
selves with stocks of goods to meet the demand, 
and manufacturers are only too willing to keep 
their mills and factories busy. A revulsion is 
likely—almost certain—to follow; a readjust- 
ment of prices of commodities must take place; 
workers have to find new fields; wages begin 
to fall; and with this change in the tide bank- 
ers and manufacturers become more conserva- 
tive in their dealings and will not extend credit 
as freely as before. In such times the weak go 
to the wall. Those who foresee the probable 
trend of events are careful in their borrowings; 
also in their outstanding accounts. Such people 
come through a crisis with nothing worse than 
a few weeks of anxiety; but many show their 
lack of preparedness and suffer accordingly. 
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Widespread knowledge of the need of readjust- 
ment has the effect of reducing the danger— 
hence it is well to ventilate this question on all 
possible occasions. The readjustment is in- 
evitable, a crisis in the process probable, but 
panic can be averted by adequate education. 
* * * 


MOST COMPANIES ABLE TO MEET 
READJUSTMENTS 

Most life insurance companies are in a very 
strong position to meet such readjustments. 
The system of amortization already mentioned 
is an important safeguard. Investments are 
diversified and of such a type that sudden fluc- 
tuations do not affect all of them at once. 
Most of the companies carry a reasonable 
amount of free surplus; many could with ad- 
vantage carry little more, especially in view 
of the deferred dividend distribution periods 
still to be met. Lastly, the purchases of Gov- 
ernment securities (Liberty Bonds) being so 
freely made will be of great help in the time of 
adjustment. We may be making these pur- 
chases as a patriotic duty; but virtue brings its 
reward, and the enhanced value in event of 
peace will add further to the stability of life 
companies during the process of readjustment. 

If the war lasts for another year or two, 
while business conditions may continue good, 
life insurance companies must necessarily suffer 
from increased mortality and probably also 
from other causes. Thousands of young men 
carry insurance policies which cover the war 
hazard without extra premium. On such poli- 
cies the companies must suffer heavy losses. 
While we may feel quite certain that our losses 
will be far less than those of British companies, 
nevertheless it may be interesting to quote a 
summary of the experience of such companies 
in the matter of divided distribution (bonuses) 
since 1914: 

The following is a statement of the effect of the war 
on the valuation basis and the rate of bonus of those 
British offices which have had a valuation since the 
outbreak of the war. I have excluded five cases; two 
of offices which at their last pre-war valuation did not 
declare a bonus, and three offices where a comparison 
of the pre-war bonus and the latest bonus could not 
easily be made. In the case of offices with annual 
valuations, I have used the latest of these valuations: 


—Number of Offices— 


.» Bonus Decreased or 
Passed, 


Lites 


Valuation basis maintained... 
Valuation basis weakened..... 
Valuation basis strengthened.. 


- we Bonus Increased. 


- wor Bonus Maintained. 


PROURE CY Se wawaisea caw acd 9 28 2 39 

Of the 28 offices whose bonus has gone down, 20 
gave no bonus at all, or only made an arrangement as 
to interim bonus in the case of claims. Of the whole 
44 offices (including the five omitted in the statement) 
22, or exactly one-half, gave no bonus at their latest 
valuation. There still remain about 20 offices which 
have not yet had a valuation since the outbreak of 
war, including some of the most important in the 
country.—-Sir David Paulin, 1917. 

One of the large Canadian companies recently 
reduced its annual dividend by about 25 per cent. 
Others are likely to follow this lead. The 
Australian Mutual Provident Society—already 
quoted—has made a large reduction in its divi- 
dend. American life companies cannot expect 
to be exempt from the influences spreading over 
the world. Mortality will increase; expenses 
are higher in many particulars, such as taxa- 
tion, wages, material, etc. Accordingly, we must 
look for a reduction in dividends, not only by 
reason of the decreased earnings, but also by 
way of preparation for the period of readjust- 
ment already discussed. Personally I do not 
anticipate that any serious reduction in divi- 
dends to policyholders will take place; and the 
subject is still in the stage of an “impression’’ 
—results will not be tangible for some time to 
come. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The evils of the war are all too real, so that 
even the blind must see them. The benefits im- 
press themselves upon us much more slowly: 
but they too are real and lasting. The insur- 
ance of soldiers and sailors will have a vastly 
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greater economic effect than the framers of the 
first draft of the law ever imagined. It will 
educate millions of the brightest young men of 
the nation as to their intrinsic value to the 
community; it will accustom them to think of 
their worth in fitting figures; it lays a new 
foundation for future expansion which to me is 
as a happy dream—it promises so much for the 
nation in meeting the hardships of the father- 
less household. * * * 

It is always interesting to observe the at- 
tempts from time to time to interfere with 
economic laws. Excessive restrictions defeat 
themselves. An interesting example is seen in 
the suggestion made when this country entered 
on the war last year that all companies should 
charge a uniform extra premium of $37.50 per 
$1000, the extra premium to be paid by all 
soldiers in service, whether here or abroad. The 
idea was to spread the extra over a larger area 
so that it might be individually less. It failed 
to take into consideration one of the elements 
of human nature, and economic laws proved 
themselves superior to the attempted regula- 
tions. Those who expected to stay in the 
United States, attached to quartermasters’ de- 
partments, camp training officers, etc., refused 
to pay the extra premium, since it was alto- 
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gether too high for the hazard they were likely 
to incur. On the other hand, those who knew 
they were going abroad were willing to make 
application, because they were to obtain their 
protection too cheaply and below cost price. In 
order to protect themselves the companies 
which adopted this rule rigidly restricted the 
amount they would take on any one life—many 
refusing to consider any applicant within the 
draft ages for more than $1000. Soldiers need- 
ing protection under such rules could not have 
obtained it. Other companies adopted the rule 
of charging 10 per cent ($100 for each $1000 of 
insurance) in the case of those men sent abroad 
on active military duty, while granting free 
permits for military service for one year within 
the United States, and the same extra pre- 
mium, afterwards if they went abroad on active 
service. Under such rules which approached 
closer to a scientific grouping of risks, a con- 
siderable amount of life insurance has been 
written since the war broke out. Life insurance 
is not yet viewed as a necessity, as it should 
be—it has still to be sold, and the desire for it 
has to be fostered by the agent. We saw this in 
the way the soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance had 
ta be managed in order to insure that it would 
be generously taken. Men will not pay an ex- 
cessive price for non-hazardous occupations so 
as to share their good fortune with those who 
incur danger. The danger carries with it extra 
pay which compensates by insurance or other- 
wise, and extra hazard cannot therefore be im- 
posed on the larger group which includes some 
who are not exposed to the danger. Premiums 
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must be equitably assessed else the healthy will 
swarm by themselves. * * 

A careful and analytical study of the scientific 
factors affecting our business of life insurance 
indicate that its prospects were never brighter 
than to-day; yet we have reason for sincere 
thankfulness that the destinies of the world are 
not left in the hands of men! 


Our Privileges and Obligations 
By HARRY L,. SEAY 

In a stirring patriotic appeal for Americans 
to cast aside the false peace overtures of the 
pacifists, Harry L. Seay, president of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, declared in an address de- 
livered Wednesday afternoon that the labors and 
sacrifices expended in winning the war were 
more than duties—they were privileges, and the 
work should not be ended until a decisive vic- 
tory is won. Mr. Seay predicted the American 
troops would spend next summer on German 

soil. His address, in part, is as follows: 


OUR PRIVILEGES AND OBLIGATIIONS 


You have one of the greatest callings on 
earth, and when you depart this life and appear 
before the Great Judge, all the evil you may 
have accomplished will be more than offset by 
the suffering you have alleviated, by the poverty 
you have prevented, by the children you have 
clothed and educated and by the want and 
misery you have relieved. 

I feel that we are co-workers in a wonderful 
cause; that we enjoy an unusual privilege; that 
it means a great deal to be in the insurance 
business. It means to labor constantly without 
thought of self, to find indifference and opposi- 
tion, at times, where you should have active 
assistance, to meet criticism with patience and 
the open. attacks of ignorance without resent- 
ment, to plead with others for their own good, to 
follow sleepless nights with days of incessant 
toil, to strive continuously without ever com- 
pletely attaining. 

But this is only half the truth. It means also 
to come in contact with the thinkers and doers 
of the land; to be associated with ambitious 
youths and high-minded men; to live in an at- 
mosphere charged with the ideas of the coun- 
try’s best and greatest captains of industry; to 
dream of a golden age, not in the past, but in 
the future; and to have the exalted privilege of 
striving to make that dream a reality, to build 
up a monument of material conquest and make 
daily life richer and fuller; to spiritualize wealth 
and convert it into weal; to enrich personal 
character and elevate human relationship; to 
leave the imprint of one’s life on a great and 
immortal business—this, too, is to be an insur- 
ance man. 

The privileges, the obligations and the hard- 
ships of insurance men have been pronounced 
and strangely interwoven since America’s entry 
into the war. It is not my purpose to enumerate 
your difficulties, for you know them as well as 
I, but I wish to dwell for a short period 
on the _ privilege present conditions have 
accorded us to help our country in this the 
most trying hour of her history, and our obliga- 
tion to do our utmost in her behalf. I know 
our ranks have shown as much patriotism as 
any, and were you to attempt to construct a 
service flag with a star for each of your mem- 
bership now in the service, you would en- 
counter difficulty in procuring cloth enough to 
make it, and even if you could obtain it you 
could not find a hall large enough in which to 
unfurl it. 

THE EVIL OF PACIFISM 


In this hour of our country’s great trial, when 
its ships are sailing every sea: when all its 
nerve and energy are directed toward the win- 
ning of this war, when its soldiers are carrying 
its flag victoriously over the battlefields of 
Europe in a slow but sure journey across the 
Rhine, the mind of each of us dwells on how 
we can best serve at home that country for 
which our boys are dying abroad. We can send 
our men to the front to bare their breasts to the 
onslaughts of the enemy; we can lend our 
efforts, our money and our credit to the Gov- 
ernment; but greater and better than that, 
those of us who do not get to the battle line can 
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FIELD SERVICE 


SERVICE is not merely the careful handling of a fieldman’s business. 

It is not difficult to give proper attention to the consideration of risks—the issuance of 
policies, and the payment of commissions. Any company will do those things—they are prim- 
ary factors in the conduct of the life insurance business. 

The **NATIONAL’”’ SERVICE embraces an intimate knowledge and interest in the affairs 
of every single man in its organization. 

The NATIONAL directs its agency development in a manner that brings out the indi- 
vidual’s strength. His strong points are developed through patient personal support and co-op- 
eration in his work. 

If you are a producer and have organization ability—your opportunities for greater things 
will materialize through the SERVICE we render our field force. 


ISN’T THIS SERVICE JUST WHAT. YOU HAVE ALWAYS WANTED? 
If you are the man—we have a territory now open that needs only your efforts to make of 


it a big general agency. 
Write fully to 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 29 South La Salle Street 
ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE—-FIFTY YEARS OF REAL SERVICE 














Twenty-Six Years 
Of Unbroken Success 


On August 18th The Great-West Life was Twenty- 
six years old. 
The occasion found the Company with 


* 


Business in force 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-THREE MILLIONS 


Assets 


OVER TWENTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS 


Applications for Insurance 
to date this year 


OVER TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


With more than Sixty Thousand well satisfied 
Policyholders, a record of results unequalled, 
a reputation that only the utmost in service 
to Policyholders could gain and maintain. 
Life men of character may find 
unusual opportunity with 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


Assurance Company, Winnipeg, Canada 
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lend our moral support in favor of a continua- 
tion of this struggle till the Stars and Stripes 
float in victory over every battlefield from the 
Marne to the Spree, and exert our influence 
against the making of an incomplete or com- 
promise peace. For God’s sake, don’t let our 
country get under pacifist control—not now, 
while our armies are whipping the Huns when- 
ever they can catch up with them; not now, 
while the Allied troops are slowly wending their 
way to a summer to be spent in Germany; not 
now, while the hopes of the world are high that 
the tide now turning shall not ebb till it has 
submerged the military despotism that set the 
universe on fire. 

As a labor union man in the ranks wired to 
his fellows taking a strike vote in a shipyard: 
“This is a hell of a time to strike!’’ so let us 
say to every pacifist that dares to start his 
propaganda, ‘‘This is a hell of a time to talk of 
peace!” There can be no peace while there 
exists in the heart of the Kaiser and is im- 
bedded in the hopes of the German people the 
same mad passion for power that precipitated 
this terrible, this cruel and inhuman catastrophe 
whose vastness is staggering to human minds. 
It does not suffer by comparison with the plans 
of Lucifer and his cohorts of angels. 

Historians will vie with each other in enu- 
merating the causes which led to this fearful 
result. They will trace the innumerable rills 
that made the bloody river back to their hidden 
sources in the perplexing phenomena of human 
life. But when all will have been said, the truth 
will remain that a craze for conquest, the in- 
stilling into an otherwise peace-loving people 
of militarist ideas and a lust for world do- 
minion has been in this instance, as in others, 
the reasen for a world in ruin. And there can 
be no permanent peace until the cause of all 
this is removed. 

Those advocating peace at this time are im- 
morally disposed to concede that there is no 
right or wrong in the present titanic struggle. 
They endorse that doctrine of the absolute un- 
morality of nations where national interest is 
concerned, which is behind the Prussian view 
of its rights in this war. It is a practical fact 
that peace without victory would represent a 
degradation of human conscience too terrible to 
conceive and would place a premium on future 
wars of aggression that would hold the world in 
conflict throughout all time. 

It is against this idea that the world is fight- 
ing. Progress is not mechanical, but moral. It 
is idle to suppose that when the war is over all 
the mischief done can be quickly remedied. It 
must necessarily survive until a new body of 
progress is restored. It is for this as well as 
for many other reasons that an inconclusive 
peace is unthinkable. All that we have striven 
for and can hope to attain is despised and 
defied if the conditions that led up to the pres- 
ent war are allowed to survive. A compromise 
peace would be a victory for the forces of wrong 
and would perpetuate those things which have 
made such a deadly inroad upon the world’s re- 
sources of justice and righteousness. 


AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS 


Let it be known that to us the pacifist pro- 
gramme is distinctly offensive; that it is in- 
herently wrong; that it ignores so many human 
attributes and qualities and assumes the exist- 
ence of so many others; that it is designed for a 
breed of mollycoddles and not for men with red 
blood in their veins. Pacifist doctrine is in- 
capable of meeting force when the policy of the 
Government is “force without stint or limit.’ 
Pacifism is the sick doctrine of fear and is a 
SWeet doctrine of altruism, and it has no place 
In the thought of the nation to-day. Nations 
are needing all of their strength now and will 
continue to need it long after this war is over. 
Peace will bring its tests of social order and 
theories of government. The convulsions of the 
nations after the war may be trying. All the 
force which is loose will not spend itself in 
fighting. 

It has been said that wars are merely food 
Problems and can be prevented only by a world 
federation which recognizes the bread-and- 
butter problems of all nationalities. We must 
conserve our strength to force a treaty of peace 
that deals fairly with all peoples and to enforce 
our demand that an international tribunal 
suarantee the fulfillment of every clause of that 
treaty. Armies and navies cannot with safety 
be disbanded unless there is an alliance for the 
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protection of the economic problems of the 
nations and for the development of the unde- 
veloped countries of the world—for every coun- 
try is more or less undeveloped and each has 
something from the soil, climate or the genius 
of its people that the others need and can use. 

In this development, wise statesmanship and 
the principle of the Golden Rule are more im- 
portant than armies or navies; and wise policies 
and such principles can only prevail if you and 
all our people get behind our representatives 
and let them know they have your uncondi- 
tioned co-operation. 

It is urgently important that our entire popu- 
lation should realize that every muscular move- 
ment of every individual in the United States 
has a direct bearing on the war and will have a 
like bearing on our accomplishments under the 
peace that is to follow war. Every idle mo- 
ment, every failure anywhere to produce with 
farm or factory, every lost motion, is a crime 
against the civilization of the world. Every 
man, woman and child should be trained for 
efficiency so that they can concentrate their 
efforts and their sacrifices for the one great 
purpose. 

AMERICA’S PRIVILEGES 


We should not look upon the labors we per- 
form and the sacrifices we suffer for our coun- 
try and our allies as duties; but as privileges. 
It has been said that the noblest utterance of 
our President in this world crisis found expres- 
sion in a single word—the word “privileged’— 
when he said, ‘“‘To such a task we can dedicate 
our lives and our fortunes, everything that we 
are and everything that we have, with the pride 
of those who know that the day has come when 
America is privileged to spend her blood and 
her might for the principles that gave her birth, 
and the happiness and peace which she has 
traded.” That word ‘‘privileged’’ sounded the 
loftiest note. It means that in this war we are 
something more than subjects driven by an im- 
perious government to sacrifice and slaughter, 
but are free men battling for the heritage of 
liberty given to us by our fathers. The effort 
we put forth is the acid test of our intentions, 
and should we fail we should put the words of 
our great President to open shame in the eyes 
of the world. What a farce his promises would 
be if the business man shirks and the laboring 
man strikes! 

Some how I have never entertained any fears 
of our people not rising to a realization of their 
varied privileges and obligations and standing 
four square to every hardship imposed and every 
sacrifice necessitated by present and future 
conditions. Had I ever entertained any doubts 
they would have ben dispelled by the prayer of 
a patriotic preacher in my own State and its re- 
ception by the mothers and fathers of boys now 
fighting in France. The minister asked God’s 
blessing on all of the congregation before him; 
he asked God’s guidance of our President in this 
hour of our nation’s peril; he asked omnipotent 
aid for our officers 2nd soldiers now fighting so 
valiantly our country’s war. He then asked: 
“Almighty God, permit as few of our sons to 
fall on the field of battle as possible—just 
enough to make sure our victory and the per- 
petuation of the principles of justice and honor 
for which we now fight and suffer. But O 
God! If they must fall, then let them fall with 
their faces to the front!’’ And when he had con- 
cluded, a mighty ‘‘Amen!’’ came from the hearts 
of the mothers and fathers of some of the boys 
he was praying for. You can’t whip a country 
with mothers and fathers like that. You can’t 
hold back an army with soldiers in whose veins 
flows the blood of such mothers and fathers. 
And when these boys have disposed for all time 
of the enemies of mankind against whom they 
are now striving, and come home to a country 
placed by their valor in the fore ranks of the 
nations of the earth, I have no fear of what the 
future may bring. No matter what our prob- 
lems; no matter what social or financial unrest 
may confront us; with these mothers and 
fathers and these noble sons guiding the ship of 
State we are sure to come through all the fogs 
of factions, the clouds of discontent and the 
storms of sectional strife into a harbor as tran- 
quil and into a day as bright as that which 
greeted Francis Scott Key when, looking from 
his prison walls over a peaceful sea, he first be- 
held the folds of Old Glory floating majestically 
on the breeze, with its silken folds glistening in 
the sun, inspiring him to write his immortal 


song. 
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Canada’s War-Time Experience 
By THOMAS B. MACAULAY 

T. B. Macaulay, president of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, honorary presi- 
dent of the Navy League of Canada, and for- 
merly Dominion chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Food Reserves, spoke on Canada’s ex- 
perience and achievements in the war, telling 
about the military and financial aid to England 
and also relating the part played by life in- 
surance companies since 1914. 

A large portion of Mr. Macaulay’s address, as 
originally intended to be delivered at a regu- 
lar session of the convention, but which was 
made at the banquet Thursday evening, is pre- 
sented below. He said, in opening, that, where- 
as Canadians had habitually regarded their 
friends in the United States as cousins, they 
now felt entitled to call them brothers. 

The work which the United States has under- 
taken in connection with the war is so vast, 
and the spirit in which it is being carried out 
is so magnificent and so enthusiastic, that what 
we have accomplished must of necessity appear 
rather small in comparison. You of the United 
States are to have the honor and glory of be- 
ing to a large extent the deciding factor in 
bringing this terrible war to a happy conclu- 
sion, and of turning what might possibly have 
been a drawn battle into a glorious victory. 
The efforts which you are putting forth are the 
delight and admiration of your Allies and the 
dismay of Germany and the Kaiser. As a 
Canadian, I wish to express my enthusiastic 
appreciation of all that you have done, are now 
doing and are planning to do in the future. 
Words fail me to express my delight at your 
achievements. * * * 

At the beginning of August, 1914, we were 
not only unprepared for war, but had so long 
breathed the atmosphere of peace, that we were 
unable at first to realize the importance of what 
had happened, and the magnitude of the crisis 
into which the world had been plunged. As to 
our duty, there was no doubt. From the At- 
lantic to the Pacific we felt that it was both 
our duty and our privilege to put our whole 
weight into the struggle, side by side with the 
Mother Country. But what were we able to 
do? In what way could we help? As for mili- 
tary organization, we had practically none. We 
had 60,000 militia, but they had had little train- 
ing, and had taken their duties lightly. Bern- 
hardi had said that in the event of a European 
war Britain’s Dominions and Colonies could be 
completely ignored. As for financial help, we 
had been a borrowing country, and how could 
we begin to lend? 

But our national spirit rose to the needs of 
the occasion. Our people quietly determined 
to do their best. The call went out for 25,000 
volunteers to go overseas, and, thanks largely 
to the energy of Sir Sam Hughes, within a few 
months we had sent off not 25,000, but 33,000. 
Further detachments were despatched as quickly 
as they could be raised and drilled, until we 
now have a total of over 550,00° enlistments, 
and will soon have 600,000, and of these about 
450,000 are already in Europe. Every month is 
adding to the number. We have promised that 
we will send over not less than 500,000, and 
we propose to keep that promise. 

Our enlistments, including those secured un- 
der the Military Service Act, already number 
about one in thirteen of our population. In 
the same proportion the figures for the United 
States would be around 8,000,000, which is about 
the number you are preparing to raise. * * * 


CANADIAN CASUALTIES 


And how about the casualties? In the early 
days of the war, when we were short of ar- 
tillery, and even of rifles, and were unprepared 


for poison gas, we suffered heavily. . Up to 
June 30 of this year we had: 


PS Re ee eee ee ee 27,040 
ERC i WON a ils os nie addeananenes 9,280 
WO a a yee 2,257 
ONIN I a io co ne nie cde 4,342 
Missing—probably dead ................ 384 

TEOGME COGUM ss eo noaa eka teadawacons 43,303 


In other words, of the total number who had 
gone overseas up to that date 11.3 per cent were 
already dead. 
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DO YOU READ. | 
e ADVERTISEMENTS e 


Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertisement. 
For instance, do you know why the $24,816,667.00 of new business paid for in 1917 by 
the fieldmen of 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
OF AMERICA . : 





exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount paid for in any other year since the Company au 
was organized in 1860? . 

Do you know why very few men who can make a living selling life insurance leave this 
Company? it 























The answers to these questions will be of great value to the man who wishes to form . 
a connection with 
A GROWING COMPANY for GROWING MEN. si 
™ ‘ ~ . fo 
For a direct Agency Connection address: 
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. = se The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured for 
Geo. E. Ide, President, and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 000 | 
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anc hen c ic oe 7 : e URITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof Will 
1 the communicate with Geo W. investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected Briti 
Murray, Superintendent of Agencies, re- cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. “tg 
a : é The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, The 
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In addition there were: 





WOMMEGR ci ccscwnscncaes Raennee cedar aente 113,007 
PURGE frat iweircs occ ene seuteseausyekes 2,774 
115,781 


So that in addition to the deaths 30.2 per cent 
had been wounded or made prisoners. It is a 
comfort to know that between 30,000 and 40,000 
of the wounded were ultimately able to return 
to the firing line. 

The total casualties were 41.5 per cent of the 
number who had gone overseas. But even this 
does not tell the full story. Most of those who 
had but recently gone across had, of course, not 
been long exposed, and the casualties were 
chiefly among those who had gone over early. 
Among them the casualties were tremendous. 
Those noble fellows paid a terrible price, and 
I can assure you that among them were many 
who were the very cream of the Canadian na- 
tion. * * * 

Now let us turn to finance: 

We are a young and borrowing country; we 
have been an extravagant country; and we 
thought we could do little towards financing 
the war. At the beginning the Mother Country 
advanced money to the various Dominions at 
the same rate as she herself had to pay, but by 
1915 we began to rely on ourselves. The Gov- 
ernment issued the call for the first domestic 
loan. They asked for $50,000,000 and wondered 
if they would get it. The subscriptions came 
to over $113,000,000. On the strong urgency of 
the larger subscribers the Government took 
$100,000,000 of this amount. 

In September, 1916, they asked for $100,000,000, 
and we offered them $201,000,000. 

Six months later, in March, 1917, they asked 
for $150,000,000, and we offered them $254,000,000. 

In November of the same year they asked for 
yet another $150,000,000, and we offered them 
$419,000,000. For this loan the Government had 
reserved the right to accept all subscriptions, 
and they did take $400,000,000. 

If in 1915 a man had told us that within the 
next two years the people of Canada would sup- 
ply the Government with $750,000,000, or $100 for 
every man, woman and child in the country, he 
would have been looked on as a wild visionary. 
People do not know what they can do until they 
really try, and we surprised ourselves. 

The subscribers to our first loan numbered 
24,800: to the last loan they numbered 820,000, 
or nearly one in nine of the population. And 
now our Government is about to ask for $300,- 
000,000 more, and I shall be surprised if the 
answer is not at least $500,000,000, and I imagine 
that they will take it all. * * * 


DOMINION’S WEALTH INCREASING 


In addition to paying for the upkeep of our 
own troops, Canada has granted war credits to 
the Imperial Government of $532,000,000, with 
which to purchase foodstuffs, munitions, etc., 
in the Dominion. Our banks have loaned the 
Imperial Government $200,000,000 more. But 
despite the withdrawal for Government loans, 
the deposits in our banks are $300,000,000 more 
than they were at the beginning of the war. 
The country never was so wealthy. * * * 

But more than men and money were required. 
There was a pressing need for munitions with 
which to meet the German hordes. Canada had 
never been a great manufacturing country. But 
again we surprised ourselves, for we have al- 
ready supplied 60,000,000 shells, which I have 
no doubt have done good work. We have fur- 
nished munitions to the value of $1,000,000,000, 
and will soon have furnished another $200,000, - 
000 worth. We are helping in shipbuilding, too, 
for we expect to turn out this year about 500,- 
000 tons of new shipping, about two-thirds of 
Steel and one of wood. I understand that this 
will about equal one-fourth of the output of the 
British shipbuilding yards for the year 1917. In 
aircraft too, we are trying to do our share. We 
are turning out about 350 aeroplanes per month. 
The total to date is about 2,500. Besides that 
we are manning then. * * * 

To the Red Cross the contributions have been 
$12,000,000 in cash and $15,000,000 in supplies. Of 
the cash contribution $7,000,000 was spent by 
the British Red Cross, and the balance by the 
Canadian Red Cross. According to a news- 


paper item, which I saw the other day, Canada 
leads all the nations of the world in Red Cross 
contributions per capita, but the writer had not 
mcluded in your magnificent contributions in 
his comparisons. To the Belgian Relief Fund 
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we have contributed over $1,500,000 in cash, and 
an equal amount in supplies, while $8,000,000 
more went to French, Serbian and Polish Relief 
Funds and numerous other charitable and pa- 
triotic associations. For military work by the 
Y. M. C. A. the contributions have been $4,500,- 
e:.. = See 

It is the business of life assurance to relieve 
distress caused by death. I have often referred 
to our profession as philanthropy reduced to a 
business basis. Never was life assurance so 
needed before. The claims resulting from the 
war which fell upon the united companies doing 
business in Canada came to nearly $12,500,000 
to the close of 1917, and they are now probably 
at least $15,000,000. No payments can ever make 
up for the noble men who have given their lives, 
but the distribution of this large amount must 
at. least have softened the blow to their depend- 
ents. In 1915 the war claims amounted to six- 
teen per cent of the total claims on the Cana- 
dian business of the united companies; in 1916 
to twenty-nine per cent, and in 1917 to thirty- 
three per cent of the total claims. Most, if not 
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all, of the companies allowed their old policy- 
holders to engage in military service without 
the payment of any extra premium, and a close 
estimate is that on only twenty-nine per cent 
of the claims which fell in was any extra re- 
ceived, seventy-one per cent of these war claims 
being on policies which brought to the compa- 
nies no compensating extra premium whatever. 

And the companies have done much more than 
merely pay death claims. It is no exaggeration 
to say that they have been of immense assist- 
ance to the Government in floating the various 
war loans. The small premiums collected 
through the country from hundreds of thousands 
of policyholders were combined into company 
subscriptions amounting to millions. The total 
ubscriptions of the life companies to the various 
domestic government loans already exceed $112,- 
000,000. Omitting the banks, the subscriptions 
of no other class of corporation or section of 
the community have come anywhere near this 
large amount. To have been able to place such 
a sum of money at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment in the time of need is an achievement 
of which every life man in Canada may be 
proud. * * * 

But what about our life men? As might have 
been expected they have been in the thick of it 
all. In finance, while the head office officials 
have been straining to take as large subscrip- 
tions as possible, the life underwriters in the 
field have been among the most prominent and 
successful workers for the placing of the bonds 
with the general public. In military matters 
the Montreal district is in charge of General 
E. W. Wilson, who, in private life, is the Pro- 
vincial manager of the Canada Life; while the 
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Toronto district was, until his tragic and la- 
mented death in the performance of his duties, 
in charge of Colonel W. C. Macdonald, managing 
director of the Confederation Life. And over in 
France the commander-in-chief of the Canadian 
armies, a man who has led Canadian troops 
from the very commencement of the war, is Sir 
Arthur Currie, the man who has never known 
defeat. General Currie is another insurance 
man and hails from Vancouver, B.C. * * * 

My last word is a vision which I and other 
Canadians note with joy is already in the first 
stages of realization. I see the United States 
and the British Empire, the two great branches 
of the English-speaking world, going down 
through the centuries arm-in-arm, co-operating 
as brothers, each helping the other, each 
strengthening the other, and unitedly blessing 
the world, and making it safe for democracy. 
The Germans have succeeded in unifying the 
Anglo-Saxon world. 





Income and Inheritance Tax Laws As They 
Affect Life Insurance 


By JAMES H. McINTOSH 


Government that is worth having is worth 
paying for. Every person who enjoys the bene- 
fits of government should willingly pay his fair 
share for the support of government. And 
whether he does it willingly or not, fortunately 
he must do it, anyhow. A right-minded citizen 
pays the taxes he ought justly to pay, State or 
National, with the same spirit that he pays for 
the food, clothing and shelter of himself and 
his family. It is not my purpose here, there- 
fore, to undertake to show you how to escape 
just taxation. 

But in the comparative balancing of duties, 
some outweigh others. On the one hand, the 
duty to pay taxes is general, devolving upon all 
alike according to their respective abilities to 
pay. On the other hand, the duty to provide 
for and support one’s family is special to each 
family head, sealed by solemn vows voluntarily 
taken, enjoined by morality, and, if necessary, 
enforced by law. It is the paramount duty. 
And this is why you here who are devoting 
yourselves to the business of insuring lives 
have a right to feel that you are doing a great 
service, the service of inducing and helping 
men to do their paramount duty in life. 

And what is the best way to perform this ser- 
vice? To insure men’s lives, to be sure. But 
this is only one part of it. Another and equally 
important part is to insure their lives right. 
You know the terms of the insurance contracts 
and understand what they mean; your client 
probably does not. He trusts you to give him 
what he ought to have; and it is just as much 
up to you, with your expert knowledge of in- 
surance, to see that your client is insured right 
as it is to see that he is insured at all. 


CONTRACT ALWAYS UNDER CONTROL 


The ordinary man has not insured his life 
right unless he has named as beneficiary of the 
insurance the person or persons he is most in 
duty bound to provide for, and has also reserved 
in the policy the right to change the beneficiary. 
A contract of this kind the insured can always 
control; and when the insurance becomes pay- 
able the beneficiary will receive the amount of 
it probably undiminished by any income tax, 
and certainly undiminished by any inheritance 
tax. 

An income tax, the State, it may be, could 
impose on life insurance paid to and received 
by a named beneficiary, but down to this time 
this has never been done, and I do not believe 
it is likely that it ever will be done, because so 
obviously it ought not to be done. The Federal 
Income Tax Law expressly exempts from the 
tax “‘the proceeds of life insurance policies paid 
to individual beneficiaries on the death of the 
insured.”’ States that have adopted income tax 
laws have inserted therein a like exemption. 

The policy of the Nation and of the State 
alike thus recognizes the importance of en- 
couraging thrift, forethought and self-help, and 
the public value of independent homes, and of 
self-sustaining, and therefore self-respecting, 
families. They well know that in a democracy 
the family is the life of the State. and that if 
the family is not kept together and strong the 
State cannot endure. It is for these impelling 
reasons that I do not believe life insurance 
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payable to individual beneficiaries is likely to 
be subjected to an income tax. 

Policy payments made to the insured in his 
lifetime, such as dividends and endowments, are 
either the return of his own to the insured, or 
the receipt of a sum to the credit of capital ac- 
count. In no case are they income. Congress 
recognizes this by exempting from the income 
tax, in substance and effect, all sums so re- 
ceived. 

Inheritance tax laws do not apply, and, in 
my opinion, they cannot be made to apply, to 
life insurance which is payable to a named bene- 
ficiary. 

In their present form the language of all in- 
heritance tax laws is very comprehensive. Such 
laws usually provide for taxing all property 

‘“‘which shall pass by deed, grant or gift 
made or intended to take effect 
the death of the grantor.” 


after 


A MASSACHUSETTS DECISION 


In Massachusetts the State Treasurer, in ad- 
ministering such a law, claimed that life in- 
surance payable to a named beneficiary consti- 
tuted a gift which was intended to take effect 
after the death of the insured, and therefore he 
exacted an inheritance tax from the beneficiary 
of such a policy. The company that made the 
policy undertook to protect the beneficiary in 
her rights; and when the Treasurer refused to 
see why the statute did not tax money paid on 
such a contract, the company brought a suit in 
her behalf to contest his claim. The Attorney 
General of the State insisted, for the Treas- 
urer, that the statute by its plain terms taxed 
all gifts intended to take effect on the death of 
the donor; that ‘‘The purchase of a policy of 
life insurance upon the life of the purchaser 
payable upon the death of the insured to a 
named beneficiary, the latter giving no con- 
sideration and the insured paying the premiums, 
constitutes a gift by the insured to the bene- 
ficiary, to take effect in possession and enjoy- 
ment upon the death of the insured;’’ and hence 
he claimed that the court should sustain the 
tax as a tax upon a gift to take effect on the 
death of the insured. But the court held against 
him and decided that the insurance was not a 
gift to take effect on the death of the insured, 
but that the right to receive the death benefit 
vested in the beneficiary at the very moment 
the policy first designated her as beneficiary, 
and continued to be vested in her unless and 
until the insured divested her of her interest 
by exercising his right to change the beneficiary 
in the manner agreed to in the contract; that 
this beneficial interest thus vested in the bene- 
ficiary was hers, not the insured’s, and that in 
so far as it was a gift at all it was a gift that 
took effect when the insured designated the 
beneficiary, not when the insured died. 

Undoubtedly the interest of the beneficiary 
in a life insurance policy in which the insured 
has reserved the right to change the beneficiary 
is a vested interest. For such a right is prop- 
erty and every interest in property necessarily 
is always vested somewhere. If this interest is 
not vested in the beneficiary, whom is it vested 
in? Certainly not in the insured. Clearly it is 
vested in the beneficiary subject to be divested 
by the exercise of the power which the contract 
reserved to the insured for that purpose; and 
this was the sound basis of the Massachusetts 
decision. 

But some courts have held, and wrongly held, 
and some of them are liable to continue to hold, 
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that the beneficiary’s interest in such a con- 
tract is not a vested interest, but is a mere ex- 
pectancy; and they undertake to sustain their 
position by drawing an analogy between insur- 
ance contracts and wills—a form of reasoning 
always dangerous at best, but fatal here for the 
obvious reason that not a trace exists of such 
an analogy. An insurance policy, on the one 
hand, is a contract, governed by the law of con- 
tracts; it is more—it is property, valuable at its 
inception and of increasing value as time passes, 
in which every interest is governed by the set- 
tled laws relating to property. A will, on the 
other hand, is neither a contract nor property, 
nor governed by the laws of either; it is merely 
a formal statement disposing of property at the 
owner’s death, and is governed by the statute 
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of wills. There is no likeness between the two, 
and where there is no likeness there can be no 
analogy. 

A court, however, which could not adopt the 
reasoning of the Massachusetts court would 
hardly be expected to reach the same conclu- 
sion as that court on the same subject unless it 
found other satisfactory reasons for doing so. 
And this brings me to the broader ground upon 
which I claim the State cannot impose a valid 
inheritance tax on life insurance which is pay- 
able to a named beneficiary. 

In approaching this broader ground, let us, 
at the outset, see just what is the nature of an 
inheritance tax, and why its validity is sus- 
tained. 


AN INHERITANCE TAX 
of property to direct 


THE NATURE OF 

The right of an owner 
the disposition of it at his death, or to let it 
pass under the statute of descent, is not a 
natural right; it is merely a privilege created 
and conferred by law. In like manner, the right 
to take property under a will or by descent is 
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not a natural right; it. also is a privilege created 
and conferred by law. The State which creates 
a privilege, clearly may impose whatever condi- 
tion or burdens it sees fit to impose on the en- 
joyment of the privilege. An inheritance tax 
is not a tax on property at all, it is a tax im- 
posed by the State on this privilege which the 
State created. And its validity is sustained 
for the very good reason that the State may tax 
a privilege which the State itself gave. 

This true nature of an inheritance tax, as a 
tax upon a privilege conferred by law, and its 
validity as a tax on the ground that the State 
may tax a privilege it gives, discloses the in- 
applicability of such a tax to the proceeds of 
life insurance payable to a named beneficiary. 

What does the beneficiary of such a policy in- 
herit? Obviously nothing. She simply receives 
money under a contract to pay money, and be- 
cause the event has happened which made the 
payment due. In receiving the insurance she 
enjoys no privilege which the State gave her; 
she merely accepts and receives the benefits 
which the contract gave her. And she does this 
in the exercise of a natural right which belongs 
to her as a person—a right which the State not 
only did not give, but which the State cannot 
take away nor impair. Hence a tax which is 
imposed upon a privilege has no application here 
because in receiving the insurance the bene- 
ficiary enjoys no privilege, but merely exercises 
a natural right belonging to her as a person and 
secured to her by contract. 

Moreover, an insurance contract is an agree- 
ment to pay money at a specified time. So is a 
promissory note or other agreement to pay 
money. Shall the State tax the proceeds, or 
the right to take the proceeds, of one of these, 
and not tax the other? To do so would consti- 
iute a discrimination between property-owners, 
which the Federal Constitution will not permit. 

It seems to me perfectly clear, therefore, that 
even if the State wanted to do so it could not 
impose a valid inheritance tax on the proceeds 
of life insurance payable to a named beneficiary, 
and it is to the credit of our legislative repre- 
sentatives that hitherto they have not under- 
taken to do so. 

Policies, on the other hand, which are payable 
to the insured’s estate are an asset of the es- 
tate; and their proceeds are subject to the pay- 
ment of the costs of administration, the claims 
of creditors, and every burden, public or pri- 
vate, falling upon the estate; and only what is 
left after these payments have been made can 
go to the family of the insured. 

I have been so often asked how policies should 
be made payable which the insured takes out 
for the special purpose of providing ready cash 
with which to pay his income and inheritance 
taxes that I feel I ought not to close this dis- 
cussion without some suggestion on that sub- 
ject. Policies taken out for this purpose should 
be made payable to some trusted friend or 
relative of the insured, who will apply their 
proceeds in accordance with the insured’s wishes 
as expressed to the beneficiary; or they may be 
made payable to a‘named beneficiary as trustee 
for the purpose of paying the income and in- 
heritance taxes of the insured’s estate, the 
palance, if any, to go to whomever the insured 
designates. Policies so written would be free 
from income and inheritance taxes, and the in- 
sured could count upon their undiminished pro- 
ceeds for the protection of his estate, any exX- 
cess over the sum required for this purpose to 
go to the person the insured designated. 
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